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The Church and gangdom 

Rev. Raymond E. Jackson, vice chancellor of the Kan- 
sas City diocese, did the Catholic Church in the United 
States a signal service when he took the occasion of 
Charles Binaggio’s funeral on Easter Monday to de- 
nounce political allies of criminals. The entire nation 
was shocked by the Holy Thursday slaying in Kansas 
City, Missouri, of Binaggio—gambler, gangster and un- 
derworld political boss—and his chief henchman, Charles 
Gargotta. As boss of crowded downtown wards, Binaggio 
had swung his power in favor of Gov. Forrest Smith. 
The Governor, in turn, had rewarded the gangster by 
helping him to wrest control of the Jackson County Dem- 
ocrat organization away from James M. Pendergast. 
Declared Fr. Jackson: 

As Catholics, we abominate and condemn syn- 
dicate crime and vice. We condemn the underworld 
and all its barbarous and cowardly ways. 

But we condemn also the overworld liquor execu- 
tives, public officials in high and low places and the 
like, who, though able to retain the aura of respec- 
tability, sacrifice every decent principle for their 
own contemptible and selfish ends. The same blood 
is on their hands as upon the hands of the villainous 
characters whom they both use and protect. 

The Church gives Christian burial, he explained, as an 
act of mercy, whenever any reasonable doubt exists in 
favor of a public sinner. Binaggio had recently been 
seen “receiving the sacraments and attending Sunday 
Mass.” These are at least outward signs of repentance 
and determination to reform one’s life. Christian burial, 
of course (as Fr. Jackson was careful to say), does not 
mean approval of the life the gangster led. The late 
Cardinal Mundelein went even further: when Dion 
O’Banion’s murder rocked Chicago in the mid-twenties, 
His Eminence ordered the refusal of Christian burial to 
all victims of gang warfare. 


Where does it end? 

The nation is again becoming aroused to the growing 
entrenchment of organized crime and vice. According to 
the current best-seller, Chicago Confidential, by Jack Lait 
and Lee Mortimer, Kansas City gangdom is said to be 
completely controlled by Charles Fischetti of Chicago, 
national vice president of the international syndicate, 
Unione Siciliano, of which Frank Costello of New York 
is national president. Early results of investigations into 
the killing of Binaggio, said to be Fischetti’s lieutenant, 
indicated that it was done by agents from outside Kansas 
City. The gambling investigation being conducted under 
District Attorney Miles F. McDonald of Kings County 
(Brooklyn) seems to have unearthed definite evidence of 
“ice”—gamblers’ pay-offs to the police for protection. 
The Federal Narcotics Bureau for the district of New 
York on April 10 announced a “substantial rise” of 10 
per cent in narcotics addiction since the war, chiefly in 
the form of illicit sales of heroin and marijuana to teen- 
agers in the Bronx. The proposed U. S. Senate investiga- 
tion into organized crime, gambling and vice cannot be 
undertaken too soon. But if the political tie-ups of gang- 
dom’s giants are as strong as Lait and Mortimer allege, 
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the $50,000 appropriation to be asked for this inquiry 
is “peanuts.” Recovery of a fraction of the income taxes 
gangdom evades would alone justify an appropriation ten 
times as large. 


Rural health: the problem 

“We have a lot of homework to do if we are to get 
our rural health resources into shape,” declared Paul C. 
Johnson, editor of the Prairie Farmer. Mr. Johnson was 
addressing the fifth annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference on Rural Health held in Kansas City’s Municipal 
Auditorium the first weekend in February. (The final 
installment of the discussions of the Conference appears 
in the April 1 issue of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association.) Much of that homework was com- 
pleted; more of it assigned for future study at the seri- 
ous sessions attended by doctors, farmers, educators and 
laymen. Community responsibility, community leader- 
ship, community action was the constant emphasis in all 
the Conference’s four sections studying local medical 
facilities, methods of prepaying medical care, the place 
of agricultural extension services and medical schools in 
rural health problems. Dynamic Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, 
dean of the University of Kansas Medical Center, named 
the essential ingredients of a system of medical care as: 
“an interested, enlightened people, a progressive group 
of practising physicians, cooperative and helpful govern- 
ment agencies and a visionary and nontraditional medi- 
cal-school leadership.” “The absence of any one of these 
ingredients,” declared Dr. Murphy, “will surely mean 
difficult and often insuperable obstacles.” 


-.- and part of the answer 

Medical-school leadership is precisely what Dr. Murphy 
is conspicuously contributing to the problems of medical 
care, as an article in the September Coronet made clear. 
Noting that in the last 43 years the number of physicians 
in the State of Kansas had fallen off 30 per cent while 
the population was increasing by one-fourth, that 77 per 
cent of all rural doctors were more than 50 years old, 
Dr. Murphy asked his students the reasons for their re- 
luctance to practise in the country. The cost of modern 
equipment and the fear of “medical isolation” in a small 
community, he learned, were the reasons medical-school 
graduates preferred to start practice with urban facilities 
available to them. With that information Dr. Murphy 
went to work on his program of 1) expanding medical- 
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school facilities, 2) explaining to small towns that they 
must collect enough funds by popular subscription to 
build and equip a clinic if they expect a doctor to live 
there, and 3) inaugurating postgraduate and refresher 
courses to keep the rural doctor posted on medical prog- 
ress. Mankato, Kansas, was the first community to build 
a clinic and offer it on lease to a new doctor. Bird City, 
McLouth, Hanover and a dozen more towns followed suit. 
In all, more than 25 communities are working on the 
clinic project. The Director of the State Board of Health 
Hospital Committee serves as a clearing house between 
Kansas’ 67 towns in search of a physician and the doc- 
tors who have heard of the Kansas Plan. In the mean- 
time Dr. Murphy has wangled $4 million from the State 
legislature for the University Medical Center. Medical- 
school seniors spend nine weeks in rural doctors’ offices. 
Refresher courses at the University were attended last 
year by 583 doctors and 211 nurses and technicians. 
Faculty members conduct institutes for physicians in six 
strategically located towns. “In Kansas,” says Doctor 
Murphy, “we have proved that the medical profession, 
in cooperation with the public, can meet the current 
challenge to improve and safeguard America’s health.” 


Labor unity again 

CIO President Philip Murray released no trial balloon 
when on April 4 he proposed a fresh approach to labor 
unity. Before taking this initiative he was fairly sure that 
most union leaders would bend a receptive ear. Rightly 
or wrongly, the men who direct the destiny of 15 million 
organized workers are unhappy over the trend of post- 
war developments and fearful of the future. Much as 
they shrink from the heavy sacrifices involved in uniting 
the divided house of labor, they recoil even more from 
the prospect of another “do-nothing” Congress. They are 
very much concerned also over what seems to them the 
increasingly militant attitude of large sections of indus- 
try. In his bid to his fellow labor chieftains Mr. Murray 
shrewdly referred to these apprehensions: 

The powerful industrialists and their reactionary 

spokesmen in Congress dare to defeat the people’s 

will because they sense, and take advantage of, the 

lack of unity which prevails in the councils of or- 

ganized labor. 
Mr. Murray proposed the immediate formation of a 
standing committee which would be empowered 1) to 
coordinate labor policies with respect to economic, legis- 
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lative and political problems; and 2) to prepare the way 
for full organic unity. By wording his proposal in these 
terms, the CIO leader went a long way toward answering 
AFL objections to his overtures of two years ago. Then 
Mr. Murray wanted merely “working unity” on political 
problems, whereas the AFL held out for “organic unity.” 
The new CIO formula provides for both types of unity. 
Although formal answers must await meetings of vari- 
ous executive boards, it is significant that William Green 
of the AFL, John L. Lewis of the Mineworkers and A. J. 
Hayes of the Machinists have already commented kindly 
on Mr. Murray’s invitation. 


Still no “mercy-murder” 

At seven sharp on the morning of March 9 Harold 
Mohr of Coplay, Pa., was awakened by the breakfast 
bells of the nearby county prison. As his befuddled mind 
recalled the events of the night before, all he could re- 
member, he said later, was the “kick” of the gun. His 
blind older brother Walter had asked him to do it. Walter 
had cancer. Harold had a 30-caliber rifle. For seven hours 
Harold made the rounds of the taverns, then returned 
home and shot his brother. The nation’s press promptly 
hailed the case as another “mercy killing.” At the trial 
in Allentown, Pa., Harold Mohr’s lawyer protested that 
“mercy killing” was not the issue. Harold was legally 
insane, his counsel insisted, when the fatal shot was fired. 
The Lehigh County Criminal Court jury on April 8 re- 
turned a verdict of voluntary manslaughter, with a 
recommendation of mercy. On April 10 Judge James F. 
Henniger imposed a sentence of three to six years. The 
Euthanasia Society is still seeking its first test case. 


Pastors in politics 

Milwaukee has produced a rather bizarre version of 
the “religion in politics” imbroglio. Two candidates were 
running for the county judgeship: District Attorney 
William J. McCauley, a Catholic, and incumbent Judge 
Roy R. Stauff, a Lutheran, appointed last October. The 
other county judgeship, not involved in this year’s elec- 
tion, is held by Judge Michael S. Sheridan, a Catholic. 
The Milwaukee Council of Churches, a Protestant body 
presided over by Rev. Francis E. Kearns, a Methodist, 
got the idea that a Protestant should be elected on April 
4 to keep a Catholic-Protestant balance in the two courts. 
So in its monthly newsletter to clergymen in 100 Protes- 
tant churches, the Council on March 27 “reminded” their 
fellow ministers that the Branch 2 county judgeship in 
Milwaukee County had been “traditionally occupied by 
a Protestant judge.” “Even more important,” they went 
on, “is the fact that the county judge administers the 
welfare program in Milwaukee County.” The newsletter 
drew the obvious conclusion: 

It would be well for pastors to point out to their 

parishioners that the election April 4 of a Protestant 

county judge would assure the continuance of im- 


partial, unprejudiced administration of county wel- 
fare matters. 


That did it. The Milwaukee Journal came out March 28 
with an editorial, “Keep Religion Out of Politics.” It 
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deplored the intrusion of the religious issue in a cam- 
paign—supposedly nonpartisan—already marred by the 
intrusion of party politics. Judge Stauff himself de- 
plored this ill-considered intervention in his behalf. 
“Party politics and religion ought not to be injected in 
any nonpartisan election,” he declared. “This is par- 
ticularly true in contests for judicial office.” 


... and “explanations” 

The incident was not without its humorous side. 
Asked about the newsletter, Rev. Kearns replied: “We 
do not enter into politics.” On March 28 the Milwaukee 
County Council of Churches, whose newsletter is sup- 
posed to be scrutinized by an executive committee of 
about twenty ministers, held a two-hour conference. In 
a formal statement the body “explained” that the news- 
letter, in what it said about “custom” and “balance,” 
meant only to give expression to “a statement of prin- 
ciple and not an endorsement of a particular candidate,” 
that candidates should be chosen only on the basis of 
“fitness for office,” not religion, etc. We need only re- 
mark, in regard to the alleged “custom” of having a 
Protestant judge in Branch 2, that this court was set up 
in 1907 and that Judge John C. Karel, a Catholic, sat in 
that court from 1907 to 1939. A Protestant, Judge 
Charles A. Hansen, occupied the post for the next ten 
years. It is true that Catholic judges have sat in the 
county court in Branch 1 since 1901, owing to the long 
tenure of Judge Sheridan (1908- ). In the election, 
Judge Stauff won over Mr. McCauley by a vote of 85,000- 
81,000. The gentlemen of the cloth must feel greatly 
relieved. 


Is the “Wall of Separation” an iron curtain? 

Late in March the Supreme Court of Illinois con- 
tributed its bit to deepen the confusion about American 
Church-State relations. The new 1949 Illinois Domestic 
Relations Act came before the Court in a test case. The 
Court unanimously declared the Act to be in violation of 
the Illinois State Constitution on several grounds not 
here relevant. The Court also took it upon itself to in- 
validate the provisions in the Domestic Relations Act 
which provided for reference of divorce cases to the 
appropriate religious counsellor for reconciliation pur- 
poses. This arrangement, said the Court, is in conflict 
with the principles enunciated by the nation’s highest 
tribunal in the McCollum decision. The reference of 
divorce cases to religious agencies is an unconstitutional 
use of a “tax-supported instrumentality . . . to aid re- 
ligious groups to spread their faith.” Since some sects 
frown on divorce and others do not, the Divorce Division 
“might find itself serving as the vehicle for spreading a 
particular faith.” This recent decision in Bernat v. Bicek 
will probably not be appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court, since it involves primarily a matter of State 
concern. But the decision graphically illustrates the im- 
plications of the doctrinaire secularism “established” by 
the Supreme Court in the McCollum decision. The cur- 
rent New Jersey.case involving the constitutionality of 
reading the Old Testament in the public school will very 





likely be the next case on Church-State relations to be 
presented to the Supreme Court. In the interim the cam- 
paign against the principles enunciated in the McCollum 
decision must be renewed with the “prayer, patience 
and perseverance” which was urged upon the faithful 
by the American hierarchy in the statement of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference on the McCollum decision in November, 1948. 


Liberalized DP bill passed 

It took ten months of bitter struggle to get a bill to 
liberalize DP legislation to a vote on the floor of the 
Senate. It took 13 continuous hours of gruelling debate, 
involving a new record for roll-call votes on 135 amend- 
ments, before the bill, sponsored by Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore (D., W.Va.) and the majority of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in revolt against their chairman, 
was passed at midnight, April 5. The Senate bill fol- 
lows closely the lines of the bill approved by the House 
last June. To fill our unused immigration quotas, the Sen- 
ate bill increased the number of DP’s to be admitted by 
June 30, 1951 to 344,000. Qualifying as DP’s are all refu- 
gees taken into camps in the occupied zones before 
Jan. 1, 1949. Included in the total to be admitted are 
54,744 expellees (persons of German ethnic origin driven 
from their homelands outside of Germany), 20,000 war 
orphans, 18,000 veterans of Gen. Anders’ Polish Army 
and 4,000 White Russians driven out of China last year. 
Backed by religious, labor and civic groups, the Senate 
bill does much to fulfill America’s obligations in charity 
to the war victims. Two problems remain, however. 
1) The program of processing and transporting the DP’s 
authorized to come to this country must be stepped up 
double if the job is to be done before next March 31, 
when the International Refugee Organization ceases oper- 
ations. 2) The plight of the 12 million German expellees, 
victims of the Potsdam Agreements and Communist 
cruelty, must be faced. They are badly burdening the 
economy of Germany. The Senate bill authorizes U. S. 
participation in an international conference to deal with 
the problem of the expellees. 


On being a world creditor 

If a good part of the American people still does not 
understand what it means to be a creditor nation, don’t 
blame the Administration. With increasing emphasis it 
has been driving home the simple, fundamental fact that 
the world is unable, within present patterns of com- 
merce, to pay for the goods it needs from us; that this 
inability creates the “dollar gap.” President Truman 
underlined the problem again when on April 2 he ap- 
pointed Gordon Gray a Presidential assistant and gave 
him the chore of coordinating private and public efforts 
to close the gap. A few days later ECA established a new 
division with the sole duty of aiding our European 
friends to earn more dollars in the American market. 
At the same time, in a bluntly worded letter to Senator 
H. Alexander Smith (R., N. J.), ECA-boss Paul Hoffman 
rejected business complaints that imports are, or threaten 
to become, a competitive menace to our domestic indus- 
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try. Unless we want to place our trade with Europe on 
the basis of charity, he warned, we must make it possible 
for Europe to earn the dollars to pay for our goods. 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.), head of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
added his influential voice to the Administration chorus. 
On April 9 he called for a real Point Four program, not 
the piddling effort to develop backward areas by “techni- 
cal” assistance now favored by many in Congress. As he 
rightly said, unless we proceed in a bold fashion to ex- 
pand world production and exchange, we shall end by 
balancing our trade with Europe at a ruinously low level. 
All these words and actions are having some educational 
effect on American thinking. The question is, will they 
have enough effect to prepare us to assume the full bur- 
den of a creditor nation when ERP ends in 1952? 


Britain’s schools overloaded 

Britain’s National Union of Teachers met at Brighton 
on April 8 and assessed their primary school problems. 
The Union warned the Government that the present in- 
adequacy of schools and shortage of teachers would 
threaten young Britons of today with an even worse 
education than was given their elder brothers in the 
depression years. Owing to the recent raising of the 
scheol-leaving age from 14 to 15 years and its own 12.5 
per cent economy cut in the school building program, 
the Government is gasping under a new, seam-splitting 
load. Government officials are said to be encouraging the 
use of old buildings, some of which should be con- 
demned. In some instances old barracks and even barns 
have had to be converted to do service as classroom 
space. Teachers are concerned about where to put the 
million more new students expected next year. The New 
York Times for April 9 reports one teacher as complain- 
ing that there are schools in Britain today being oper- 
ated under “conditions which no Board of Trade will 
allow in any workshop in the country.” The teacher 
shortage also loomed large in the discussions. This year 
teachers’ training colleges reported 2,000 fewer applica- 
tions than last year. Perhaps the Labor Government 
moved too fast when it raised the school-leaving age to 
15. It has created a peck of trouble, not only for the 
Catholic schools, but even for the public system. Better 
timing would have given Britain a few years to get ready 
for the heavier load on its schools. 


“At the edge of the precipice .. .” 

On April 10 Prime Minister Pandit Nehru presented 
for ratification to the Indian Parliament the text of a 
treaty on minority rights signed by himself and Pakis- 
tan’s Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan. The agreement 
pledges the protection of Moslem minorities in India and 
Hindu minorities in Pakistan. Said Pandit Nehru, “We 
have stopped ourselves at the edge of the precipice and 
turned our back on it.” For the past six weeks India 
and Pakistan have been on the brink of war. The tense 
situation between the two countries has been most deli- 
cate in the northeast corner of India where East Bengal, 
part of Moslem Pakistan, is sandwiched between the In- 
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dian provinces of West Bengal and Assam. The origin 
of the panic that has resulted in the wholesale flight of 
thousands of refugees, whom neither country wants nor 
can afford, is not clear. There have been fanatical charges 
and countercharges of ruthless suppression of the Hindu 
in Pakistan and of the Moslem in India. Though at the 
moment law and order have been restored, there is no 
peace but only an armed neutrality with highly explosive 
possibilities. Should an incident set off the fuse the situa- 
tion will have greater potentialities than the terrible 
communal riots in the Punjab in 1947. An Indo-Pakistan 
war could result, with dire consequences. The whole of 
the Asiatic subcontinent is extremely vulnerable, as it is, 
to the infiltration of communism from the north. In 
stressing the rights of minorities in the treaty, both 
Pandit Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan have put their 
fingers on the sore spot. For the restoration of law and 
order in India and Pakistan is not enough. The badly 
shaken Hindus of East Bengal must be made to recover 
their confidence in the Moslem Government. The Moslem 
minorities in West Bengal and Assam must be made to 
feel that they have the rights of full citizenship. The 
treaty provides the necessary safeguards. 


The absolute comparative 

Milder than what? Why, than any other tobacco (or 
toothpaste, or deodorant, or scrubbing-brush, or what 
have you) on the market. Only, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may come down on you if you say so openly. 
The FTC has a habit of taking a number of competing 
products and putting them through the mill and then 
saying: “They all look alike to us.” So you just say 
that your product is “milder”—and let the public draw 
what conclusion it may. This grammatical device is 
known in the trade as the “absolute comparative.” But 
the FTC is hard to please. On April 5 it rapped Camels 
and Old Golds across the knuckles with a cease-and-desist 
order—meaning that they must cease and desist from 
misleading advertising. The tobacco companies indig- 
nantly replied 1) that they did not go in for misleading 
advertising and 2) that the practices complained of had 
been dropped years ago. No longer ago than October, 
1949, however, Roger W. Riis, described as a “roving 
editor” of Reader’s Digest, complained in Advertising 
Agency about the “absolute comparative” : 

This is a mastery of indirection, of deliberately say- 

ing what you don’t mean, of building in the reader’s 


mind a conclusion which morally and legally you 
are forbidden to build there. 


As a more recent masterpiece of misdirection we cite the 
advertising of the film Guilty of Treason, reviewed in last 
week’s AMERICA. With phrases like “Betrayed by her 
lover!” and “The most shocking story of human degra- 
dation ever to reach the screen!” plus a vivid illustration, 
such advertising produces the impression that Guilty of 
Treason is something that might have been thought up 
by the Marquis de Sade in his more frenetic moments. 
Not a single word indicates that the film deals with the 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty. With apologies to Camels 
we ask: how crass can an ad-man be? 
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The only way to describe Washington these April days is 
to say it is discontented. It may be the weather, which 
has been more than usually Washingtonish—hot and 
cold, sunny and rainy, usually within a few hours. But 
it is more probably a sense of frustration which seems 
to have affected everybody, except perhaps the President, 
who irritated everybody by his sunny optimism. People 
felt, perhaps, that it was not hard to feel happy on a long 
vacation in Southern Florida. 

Yet the President had some reason to be dissatisfied. 
He came back to the cherry blossoms (and even they 
were erratic this year) to face two distasteful jobs: sign- 
ing two big bills, passed in his absence, which he does 
not like but dares not veto. The peanut-potato price- 
support bill was one of those things which nobody 
liked but which Congresmen had to vote for in order 
to get other pet measures accepted. The bill bodes ill 
for any kind of economy in future price-support meas- 
ures. 

The housing bill was more of the same. The real-estate 
lobby got into it everything it wanted and kept out every- 
thing it did not want. The middle-income cooperative fea- 
ture (Am. 3/11, p. 665) was entirely cut out of it. Con- 
gress accepted it shamefacedly, the Senate with what one 
reporter called “a sort of a grunt of approval.” Perhaps 
it was a relief to get the pesky thing out of the way. 
There will be no more housing legislation for some time. 

Congress was not doing very well, either, with its one- 
package appropriation bill. It just seemed to find it too 
big to think about, in any detail, and the House Appro- 
priations Committee’s half-hearted effort to jam it 
through before Easter, practically without debate, made 
everybody angry and accomplished nothing. 

Everybody was naturally discontented with the course 
of the Senate’s investigation of Communists in the State 
Department. Even the subcommittee’s chairman, Senator 
Tydings, said publicly that this “circus performance” 
(television-radio-newsreel) was not the proper way to 
conduct a hearing which he once (when Professor Lat- 
timer was testifying) inadvertently referred to as a 
“trial.” The Senators cannot even confer with each 
other without the microphone picking up their words. 

The danger is that when Congress gets into this mood 
of general discontent it is liable to do almost anything. 
It rushes into such things as rejection of Korean aid and 
the Irish-partition amendment. Fortunately, parliamen- 
tary rules are such that nearly always each House can 
take back, the next day or so, something it has rushed 
into headlong (perhaps late at night) and has repented 
of when it saw the morning’s headlines. But, unfortu- 
nately, no headlines warned the Congress on the potato- 
peanut and the housing legislation. Both Acts will cost 
the taxpayer plenty, as will other price-support farm bills 
to come. Witrrip Parsons 








The annual award of the Catholic Institute of the Press 
for “distinguished service in promoting a better under- 
standing of Christian principles in the secular press” 
goes this year to Neil MacNeil, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the New York Times. Mr. MacNeil has been with 
the Times since 1918 and has held his present post since 
1930. AMERICA readers may remember his article 
(2/21/48), “The needs of the Catholic press”—a pro- 
fessional, and quite frank, appraisal of the merits and 
shortcomings of Catholic journalism. 

> “Aithy-for short.” The Rev. Paul J. Cuddy’s brain- 
child, AITHOPAISCAU (“Underscorings,” 2/25), is 
growing up. The Newman Club Federation has taken it 
under its wing, but is not being selfish about it. K. of C. 
councils, Holy Name Societies and other Catholic groups 
need fear no reproach if they move in on this AMERICA- 
in-the-hands-of-professors-in-secular -collegea- and - univer- 
sities project. The latest Aithy bulletin reports progress 
and suggests methods. Write Fr. Cuddy at Assumption 
College, Windsor, Ontario, or Lawrence Rose, 226 Fallis 
Rd., Columbus 2, O. 

> The outstanding work of the Catholic Church among 
the colored people of New Orleans is brilliantly por- 
trayed in a set of 130 photographs, some of which are 
reproduced in the April issue of the monthly Our World 
(35 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y.). The series 
is on exhibition until April 22 at the Catholic Inter- 
racial Center, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y., and 
will be put on display later by the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Chicago. 

>From Beirut, Lebanon, comes an April 3 report by 
NC News Service that Msgr. Thomas J. McMahon was 
among those awarded the Bernadotte Medal by the Red 
Cross for their work among the Arab refugees of Pales- 
tine. Msgr. McMahon is U. S. national secretary of the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Association. 

>» The Ensign, Canadian national Catholic weekly, car- 
ries in its April 8 issue a story from the Montreal Stand- 
ard on Mother St. Thomas Aquinas, O.P., and her Joan 
of Arc Institute in Ottawa. Hither comes the Governor 
General of Canada, known in World War II as Field 
Marshal Alexander, to polish up his French for the 
Speech from the Throne. The Socialist M.P. from Moose 
Jaw., Sask., comes also, as well as a Cabinet Minister 
and a judge or two. Mother St. Thomas’ volumes of 
poetry have earned her membership in the French Acad- 
emy. 

P On April 9, at the Maryknoll seminary, Ossining, 
N. Y., where he had been Professor of Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy since 1935, died Very Rev. John A. McHugh, 69, 
after a two-days illness. He had been editor of the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, a member of the board 
for the revision of the English Catholic Bible, and 
author of twenty-two books. R.I.P. C. K. 
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Our fight for 
educational freedom 


In pointing up the need of “education for international 
understanding” as we did in our special education issue 
last week we must remember that such education 
can be carried on only in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Where the state uses publicly-controlled schools as agen- 
cies of ideological indoctrination, children are given a 
biased, nationalistic analysis of the political, economic 
and social problems that beset mankind. They are con- 
sequently given a biased, nationalistic presentation of 
suggested solutions to world problems. “Education for 
international understanding” cannot be carried on under 
such handicaps. 

In many countries, of course, no one ideology has com- 
plete control of the state. The public schools in such 
countries therefore become the battleground of antagon- 
istic ideologies (see “Ideological guide through world 
chaos,” Am. 4/15, pp. 40-44). It is very hard to see how 
“education for international understanding” can be car- 
ried on under such circumstances, either, since exposure 
to confusion of ideologies merely creates in the young a 
reflection of the confusion which hampers international 
understanding among peoples themselves. 

Nevertheless, educational freedom offers a better hope 
of ultimate agreement among the nations of the world 
than does any state-imposed educational ideology. This 
is particularly true of education for peace, at least if it is 
true, as we hope it is true, that the peoples of the world 
are more anxious to preserve peace than are their gov- 
ernments. 

To be honest with ourselves we must ask the question: 
how free is the American system of education? 

In the first place, American parents are not free to 
send or not to send their children to school. In the per- 
fectly reasonable belief that American democracy—or 
any defensible system of government—requires an edu- 
cated citizenry, our States have passed compulsory 
school-attendance laws. These are necessary for the com- 
mon welfare. Yet they do constitute a restriction on 
freedom. 

Secondly, Americans are not free to support or not to 
support the public-school system in this country. In order 
to make elementary and even high-school education open 
to all, regardless of economic status, we have gone fur- 
ther than any other nation in compelling our people to 
pay taxes to support the public-school system. At various 
levels—State, county, municipal and Federal—govern- 
ments in the United States collect and spend over $3 bil- 
lion a year in taxes in support of education, nearly all of 
which goes into the state-controlled schools. Here again, 
our people are not free. 

In what respects can American education still be said 
to be “free”? To some extent, of course, the entire system 
is free in the sense that it is, in an imperfect way, popu- 
larly controlled. Popular control, however, guarantees no 
freedom to the individual. 

Freedom means the right to choose between alterna- 
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tives. American education will remain free, as regards 
the individual, only so long as the individual parent is 
free to choose for his child an alternative to the public 
school. By all odds the most important alternative today 
is the religious school, specifically the parochial school. 
The parochial school is therefore the symbol of educa- 
tional freedom in the United States. 

People often wonder what it is in the public school 
which we regard as a state-imposed ideology. The hall- 
mark of the public school seems to them to be “academic 
freedom.” This is only partly true. Our State laws and 
the judicial decisions under them—not to mention the 
Everson and McCollum decisions—have committed the 
public schools to a secularistic ideology. 

Those who believe in religion as the foundation of all 
true education and of all true international understanding 
cannot but be alarmed by the mounting movement to 
penalize parents who choose the only real alternative, the 
only fragment of freedom, left in American education. 
When we insist, in our position on Federal aid to educa- 
tion, for some public recognition of this fragment of 
freedom, we believe that we are fighting for what remains 
of true democracy in American education. 


The battle of the files 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s one-man campaign to 
document his charges of Communist infiltration into the 
Department of State has taken some curious twists and 
turns. On April 4 the Senator suddenly found himself 
out on the very same limb where he had hoped to put 
President Truman. On that date Senator Millard E. 
Tydings (D., Md.), chairman of the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations subcommittee appointed to investigate Mr. 
McCarthy’s charges, showed himself a hard man to out- 
maneuver by demanding that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin make available to the subcommittee the affidavits 
from which he quoted in his Senate speech of March 30 
(Am. 4/15, p. 36). Confronted with the same dilemma 
in which he had placed the President, Mr. McCarthy 
found himself forced to the same conclusion: as he could 
not divulge his sources without injuring his informants, 
he refused. 

This turn of events, unforeseen by Mr. McCarthy be- 
cause he seems to have launched his attack before he 
acquired the affidavits, undoubtedly proved very em- 
barrassing to him. From the start he had contended, 
more on the basis of a hunch (it seems) than on the 
basis of conclusive evidence, that only by access to FBI 
files could the truth of his allegations be substantiated. 
His charges have, indeed, fluctuated to some extent, 
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especially in the number of Department of State employes 
charged with subversive affiliations. Even in the case of 
Owen Lattimore, on whose record he has stated that the 
charged would stand or fall, Mr. McCarthy has shifted 
from the allegation that he was the “top Soviet espion- 
age agent” in the State Department to the much less 
flamboyant allegation that Mr. Lattimore was a “bad 
security risk.” 

Though they are vital to the full presentation of his 
case, Mr. McCarthy must have known from the begin- 
ning that the Government would not turn over its FBI 
files and loyalty records to a congressional subcommit- 
tee. From a political point of view, he may even have 
been pleased that President Truman was forced to refuse 
his demand. This refusal gave him an opportunity to 
contend, as he did on a radio broadcast on April 9, that 
the Administration was fearful of disclosing the contents 
of the files. He could charge that it was “covering up” 
the real reasons for the failure of our China policy. 

No official connected with the Government’s loyalty 
program, however, would ever consider opening up the 
files at the demand of a congressional committee. FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, whom no one has ever accused 
of pussyfooting where Communists were concerned, went 
so far as to intimate that he would resign if the promised 
secrecy of FBI files were violated. Moreover, Seth W. 
Richardson, a Republican, took the same position in 
regard to the loyalty boards of which he is in charge. 
Mr. Richardson, indeed, long ago broke a lance with 
Republicans in Congress, who, in his opinion, were 
playing politics in their criticism of a program originally 
set up by the Republican 81st Congress and staffed to no 
small degree by lawyers who are Republicans (Am. 
10/16/48. p. 31). The constitutional precedent for re- 
fusing congressional access to Executive files goes back 
to 1793. 

It isn’t only the Republicans, of course, who seem to 
be turning the investigation into a political holiday. 
When Owen Lattimore appeared before the subcommittee 
on April 16, Senator Tydings, a Democrat, volunteered to 
assure Mr. Lattimore that he had been cleared by the 
FBI. No one was surprised when Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (R., Iowa), a member of the subcommittee, 
complained that the so-called “summary” of the FBI 
file on Lattimore had never been shown to him. But 
the Tydings maneuver received a dash of cold water 
when, on April 10, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
(R., Mass.), the only Republican among the four mem- 
bers to whom Mr. Tydings had shown the “summary,” 
protested that the Democratic chairman had spoken only 
for himself. Mr. Tydings was, to say the least, premature 
in his eagerness to clear Lattimore before Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s star witnesses—only Louis Budenz, former 
Communist, has been scheduled to appear before the 
subcommittee (on April 20) as we go to press—had a 
chance to substantiate the McCarthy charges. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has tried to prove too 
much. But if he can produce well-informed witnesses to 
prove something, we contend, against much of the public 
press, that he should have his innings. 


Harry Bridges convicted 


For the past twelve years, the U. S. Government has been 
trying to deport Harry Bridges; yet he is still in our 
midst. His conviction for perjury on April 4 in the Fed- 
eral court in San Francisco means that the advantage is 
now the Government’s. There remains, however, the 
United States Supreme Court, which in 1945 rebuffed 
the Government’s last attempt to rid this country of him. 

Bridges came here from Australia in 1920. He worked 
on the San Francisco waterfront as a longshoreman. By 
1933 he was active in trade-union work. He reorganized 
and became president of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (AFL) and in 1934 led a general 
strike on the San Francisco waterfront. A hostile U. S. 
Attorney General admitted that Bridges had “done much 
to improve the conditions that existed among the long- 
shoremen.” In 1937 he switched his union from the AFL 
to the CIO, changing its name to the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Union. 

In 1938, deportation proceedings were begun against 
Bridges, on the grounds that he was a member of the 
Communist Party and that the party advocated the over- 
throw of the Government by force. At a hearing in Janu- 
ary, 1940, Hon. James M. Landis, dean of the Harvard 
Law School, appointed special examiner for the case, 
concluded that Bridges was not then a member of the 
party. Under the statutes as of that date, past member- 
ship was not cause for deportation. Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins sustained Dean Landis. 

Then Congress entered the picture. A bill was intro- 
duced, and passed by the House, banishing Harry 
Bridges, by name, from the United States. The bill died 
in a Senate committee. On June 28, 1940, the Congress 
passed an act amending the immigration statutes so as to 
make membership of a subversive organization at the 
time of entry to the country a cause for subsequent 
deportation. 

Fresh deportation proceedings were begun under the 
amended statute, and in September, 1941, Hon. Charles 
B. Sears, after conducting hearings, decided that Bridges 
had been a Communist at the time of his entry and rec- 
ommended deportation. The Board of Immigration 
Appeals disagreed with Judge Sears. The Attorney Gen- 
eral upheld Judge Sears and ordered Bridges deported. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit sus- 
tained the Attorney General. The case then went to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

On June 18, 1945, the Supreme Court decided that the 
Government had not proved its case against Bridges. 
Only two witnesses had been produced to testify to 
Bridges’ membership in the Communist Party, and the 
evidence of one of these was in such form as to be un- 
acceptable. 

On September 17, 1945, Harry Bridges then became 
a citizen of the United States. In the course of his natu- 
ralization, he swore that he had never been a Communist. 
In March, 1948 he was fired as CIO regional director 
for northern California for following the CP political 
line. Meantime the Government was preparing a fresh 
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case against him, and he went on trial on Novem- 
ber 14, 1949, in the Federal court in San Francisco. 
This time the charge was perjury, committed, the prose- 
cution alleged, at the time of his naturalization in 1945 
when, under oath, he denied belonging to the Com- 
munist Party. 

The trial followed the Foley Square pattern. It seems 
almost de rigueur for defense lawyers in a trial involving 
Communists to get themselves punished for contempt of 
court. Bridges’ counsel, Vincent Hallinan and James M. 
MacInnis, were not found wanting. Both drew prison 
sentences from Judge George B. Harris. 

The Government case was much stronger than it had 
been in 1945. Probably owing to the setbacks the Com- 
munist Party has received here during the cold war, the 
prosecution was able to produce a number of ex-Com- 
munists who testified to Bridges’ membership. Much was 
made, too, of the coincidence of his views with the Com- 
munist party line. The case went to the jury on March 31. 
After ninety-four hours of deliberation, four and a half 
months after the trial started, the jury brought in its 
verdict: guilty. 

On April 10, Harry Bridges was sentenced to five years 
in prison. Co-defendants with Bridges were his natural- 
ization witnesses, Henry Schmidt and James R. Robert- 
son, who drew two years apiece. The way is open now, 
apart from appeals, for the Government to revoke Bridges’ 
citizenship and deport him. He has been a menace, and 
we hope, without wishing Australia any bad luck, that 
we can get rid of him. 


Pius XII on redistributing 
wealth 


A vast, colorful crowd heard the Holy Father’s discourse 
on Holy Saturday. In Rome’s finest spring weather 50,000 
people crowded into the Basilica of Saint Peter while 
another 150,000 listened outside. To an international 
audience, increased by thousands of Holy Year pilgrims, 
the Pope spoke in Latin. Exhorting them to good Chris- 
tian living, to courage and patience under persecution, 
he uttered a particularly human appeal and one by no 
means easy to realize. He asked for a voluntary redis- 
tribution of wealth, “according to more equitable criteria 
of justice and charity.” Such a redistribution, he said, 
would unfailingly open the way to more harmonious 
times, “if accomplished by successful effort on the part 
of all people to live according to divine law.” 

In each country which the Holy Father’s message 
would reach this appeal would take on a different aspect. 
The Pope’s words were translated into Czech, Polish, 
Slovak and Hungarian, in the hope that the folk behind 
the Iron Curtain might gather from them a direct refu- 
tation of Soviet propaganda lies concerning the economic 
attitude of the Pope and of Christianity. 

In Italy itself, the question of land distribution is an 
immediate, burning issue (AM., 12/31/49, p. 378; 
4/1/50, p. 739). No wonder that the Holy Father laid 
such stress upon voluntary effort, upon complete per- 
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sonal concern, if anything practical is to be accom- 
plished. Reasonable as such a proposition is in itself, 
it runs into tough practical difficulties. 

In correspondence distributed to the members of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference in this coun- 
try, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, the Confer- 
ence’s executive secretary, dwelt on discouraging as 
well as hopeful prospects of Italian economic reform that 
he had observed on a recent trip to his native land. 
Agrarian reform in Italy, he notes, must contend with 
the old liberal tradition, which resents any interference 
with private enterprise, agrarian or industrial. Again 
fears of a revival of fascism are easily aroused, and a 
Christian social program must also hold its course 
against the wiles and incessant provocations and agita- 
tion of the Communists. At present, the Communist ob- 
jective is to discredit the Italian Parliament by every 
means available. 

Many of the small farms, remarks Monsignor Ligutti, 
are unproductive units, unless the type and manner of 
production are skilfully engineered. The domestic market 
for farm products is blocked by the prevailing unemploy- 
ment, which lies heavy on a country unable to establish a 
normal trade with the rest of the world. With 2,109,230 
people out of jobs in January, 1950—one-third of the 
country’s working force—the distress is not relieved by 
artificially created or subdivided work. 

On the other hand, this keenly critical observer notes, 
the papal social encyclicals are beginning to bear fruit 
among Italy’s leading industrialists. Some of these, like 
the Venetian textile king, Count Marzotto, are definitely 
patterning their enterprises strictly on encyclical lines. 
Marzotto combines a vast welfare project—of a somewhat 
paternalistic type—with extensive plans for land reclama- 
tion. His dairy hands, observes Monsignor Ligutti, live 
better than any farm help elsewhere in the world. 

One of the biggest obstacles that Premier de Gasperi 
and other progressive leaders of modern Italy must 
overcome is created by the mentality of the European 
businessman himself. Americans are disconcerted by the 
lack of that sense of service and vision to which we are 
accustomed in this country. The problem, says William 
S. Schlamm, in Fortune for February, 1950, is “not how 
to slice the European community pie, but how to bake 
it larger.” American efforts to aid Europe all too often 
run into men who are “either hardboiled or defeatist.” 
In either case, they injure their own, as well as their 
respective country’s interests. 

On a much higher and a thoroughly Christian level, the 
Pope appeals to that sense of social responsibilty without 
which the best plans for economic reform remain but a 
sterile blueprint. He has put his finger on the sorest and 
most crucial factor in Italy’s internal affairs. The greatest 
pledge of success for American economic assistance to 
Italy would be an immediate response to the Pope’s moral 
appeal, an awakening of that sense of vision that Italy’s 
economic leaders so desperately need. The surest sign of 
such a response would be their readiness to lay the axe 
to the roots and start the redistribution of the nation’s 


wealth. 
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The Popes point the 
way to social justice 





Philip Taft 





Tue MODERN WORLD is continually faced with 
the need of deciding basic economic policy. Not only 
must we evolve institutions that will assure equity and 
justice; we must here and now avoid anything that looks 
like a major depression. Serious industrial dislocation 
and wide unemployment would not only cause great dis- 
tress but would weaken and perhaps even destroy our 
power to resist infiltration by totalitarian groups. 
While the present generation faces the grim task of 
defending society and its traditions against corrosion 
from within and attack from without, the problems them- 
selves are not new, and guidance on these questions can 
still be found by non-Catholics as well as Catholics in 
the papal encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. Despite their age, these documents have a vitality 
and freshness absent in many contemporary pronounce- 
ments on social issues. Not only do they accurately diag- 
nose the economic maladies of our time, but the remedies 
prescribed have been found effective in the past and are 
sufficiently potent to be helpful in the present. 


Rerum NovarRuM 


Rerum Novarum appeared in 1891, soon after the 
modern Socialist movement had established itself upon 
an international basis and was for the first time attract- 
ing to its standards large masses of industrial workers in 
continental countries. The spread of Socialist ideas 
could be primarily traced neither to the attractiveness 
of its doctrine nor the logical cogency of its arguments, 
but to the unbearable burdens imposed upon the wage 
earner by aggressive and expanding capitalism. 

While modern industrialism raised living standards, it 
also encouraged sprawling city-slums, overwork and the 
brutal exploitation of the young and the weak. These 
conditions were justified by a theory of laissez-faire 
whose tenets received an unenthusiastic reception among 
industrial workers. Instead they began to turn toward 
socialism. Germany witnessed the formation of the first 
modern Socialist party in 1863, inspired by Ferdinand 
Lassalle, who outlined his program in his Open Letter. 
Within the next twenty years, Socialist parties were func- 
tioning in every European country that allowed free 
political activity. 

The causes for the spread of radical doctrine among 
the industrial population were clearly perceived by the 
Catholic Bishop of Mainz, Wm. Emanuel von Ketteler, 
who recognized the evils of modern industrialism and 
insisted that the Church take the lead in eradicating them. 
His Christianity and the Labor Question not only attacked 
evils but prescribed remedies. The view that society 
should leave economic problems to the free play of eco- 


When the suggestion was made that an analysis of 
Catholic social teaching by a non-Catholic scholar 


would interest many people in the industrial-relations 
field, we asked Dr. Taft, chairman of the Department 
of Economics, Brown University, and a specialist in 
the history of labor, to write it. May 15 will mark the 
59th anniversary of Rerum Novarum. 


nomic law was challenged, and the theory that nothing 
could be done to mitigate the hardship of the worker 
rejected. Bishop Von Ketteler’s work was carried further 
in Germany, and similar movements were inaugurated in 
other European countries. All were founded on a belief 
that unregulated industrialism was not only guilty of in- 
human treatment of the worker but, by its excesses, it 
was driving the worker into the arms of the revolution- 
ary legions clamorously appealing for support. 

Out of this awakening among Catholic social pioneers 
grew Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum. It addressed 
itself to the social and economic problems raised by a 
laissez-faire capitalism, and prescribed a broad program 
for their solution. The encyclical showed that between the 
demands of the rugged individualist for no interference 
with the working of economic law and the revolutionary 
theorist for complete government control over economic 
resources, a third road was available—one of orderly, 
gradual adaptation to change. 

One notices this feature of Rerum Novarum: it is a 
reformist and not a revolutionary document. Its approach 
to social problems is pragmatic, not doctrinaire, simple 
and direct rather than devious and complicated. Evils 
exist, a remedy is presented. Although the encyclical is 
almost sixty years old, it reads today like a current 
document, for our world has learned at the price of 
much suffering that complete and “one-shot” remedies 
for complex social problems are an illusion, that man is 
too limited, fallible and stubborn to find an easy, com- 
plete answer to the problems that beset him. 

The tone of Rerum Novarum should be described as 
“reformist,” in the sense that it is more concerned with 
the eradication of evils than the transformiz of insti- 
tutions. The Pope sees the modern worker ¢ \osed to 
many evils and oppressions. He rejects the emedies 
offered by the Socialists of his time. He sugge 3 as an 
alternative a program of reform, of guarante 1g the 
worker the right to organize, of placing a floor. under 
wages, a ceiling upon the hours of labor, of protecting 
the young and weak against exploitation. He is intent on 
applying ethical principles, but to the existing order. 

In examining the economic system of his time, Leo 
XIII did not deal with abstractions, as do the Marxists 
and the economic liberals, but with the impact of the 
new industrialism on individual men and women. He 
insists that the poor, who contribute by their labor to 
the welfare of the community, must not be neglected; 
that the prizes must not be monopolized by the strong 
and powerful. Rerum Novarum emphasized, therefore, 
the necessity of establishing those legal safeguards for 
the worker which have since been partially or entirely 
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adopted in Western Europe and the United States. Gov- 
ernment policy, said the Pope, must be so arranged “as 
to produce .. . public well-being and private prosperity.” 

The argument in behalf of such measures is based 
upon the inequality of bargaining power between em- 
ployer and employe. The right of workers to form asso- 
ciations for the advancement of their interests is affirmed, 
and “every precaution should be taken not to violate 
the rights of individuals, and not to make unreasonable 
regulations under the pretence of public benefits.” This 
warning directed against governments controlled or in- 
fluenced by the wealthy classes is even more applicable 
to the contemporary totalitarian regimes, which in the 
name of public interest either subordinate or destroy 
every expression of individual or group independence. 
Rerum Novarum outlined the methods by which the 
workers’ welfare and dignity could be protected. It also 
chastised those who accepted the then dominant belief 
that an overweening lust for gain was a high social virtue. 

The view that economic activity must be the servant 
and not the master of man was a blow at both the in- 
satiable demand for ever greater profits, and the the- 
orists who insisted that society and the great variety of 
its institutions only reflected the changing aspects of 
economic activity. 


QUADRAGESIMO ANNO 


The forty-year period between the publication of 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno witnessed the 
expansion of the labor movement, and the introduction 
of many reforms envisaged in the earlier encyclical. It 
also saw a division of world socialism, with the extreme 
wing setting up a movement of its own under the name 
of communism. Quadragesimo Anno was issued when the 
dectrine of laissez-faire in economic affairs had lost most 
of its appeal, and when the economies of Europe and the 
United States were in the throes of a severe crisis. The 
automatic adjustments and the optimum distribution of 
capital and labor by the market had failed to solve the 
severe difficulties engulfing most of the world. 

Whatever the explanation may be, the greater sig- 
nificance of trade unions and of goverument in eco- 
nomic life could not be denied. Limitations on the use 
and even ownership of property had taken place in vir- 
tually all parts of the world. The subordination of prop- 
erty rights to the needs of society had been increasingly 
accepted. Control upon the use of wealth in behalf of 
the community was no longer regarded as interference 
with the legitimate rights of property, a view excellently 
expressed in Quadragesimo Anno: 

However, when civil authority adjusts ownership to 

meet the needs of public good it acts not as an ene- 

my, but as a friend of private owners; for thus it 
effectively prevents the possession of private property 

. . . from creating intolerable burdens and so rush- 

ing to its own destruction. 

Reform is justified not only on moral grounds, but as 
the most effective protector of the institution itself. Cer- 
tainly the “New Deal” and “Fair Deal” programs are 
based upon similar assumptions. Inferentially the en- 
cyclical recognizes that the institution of private prop- 
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erty is in danger not only from those who would over- 
throw it, but from those who insist upon continuing the 
injustices that arise as a result of unrestricted use. 

The pronouncements with respect to labor are more 
explicit in Quadragesimo Anno than in Rerum Novarum, 
owing to the changes that had taken place in the interval 
between their publication. The latter was in a real sense 
a pioneer statement of a more sure if less spectacular 
road to social and economic progress than the one of- 
fered by extremist doctrinaires. 

Quadragesimo Anno advocates a wage policy that will 
allow the worker to earn a sufficient amount for the 
proper support of his family. However, the wage policy 
must be sufficiently flexible to take into account the 
position of the single enterprise so that wages, consid- 
ering also the basic needs of the worker, will not be 
so high as to cause unemployment. The Pope recognized 
that while such decisions can be made only by examining 
particular conditions, a policy that leads to unemploy- 
ment is not merely harmful to the individual but socially 
dangerous as well. No specific wage policy is laid down, 
and the great diversity in the condition of individual 
businesses is recognized. 

The test of a wage policy, in addition to minimum 
levels, must be its effect on 
employment—a good mod- 
ern view. Severe unemploy- 
ment, said Pius XI, is a 
dreadful scourge; it causes 
misery and temptation to the 
laborer, ruins the prosperity 
of nations, and endangers 
public order, peace and tran- 
quillity the world over. In a 
few simple lines, the dan- 
gers inherent in widespread 
unemployment are eloquent- 
ly expressed. In the discus- 
sion of wages, the emphasis 
is on common good rather than on individual or group 
advantage. While minimum wage standards should be 
observed, the Pope recognized that the rates paid for 
different occupations and grades of work must be related. 
Otherwise there is not only a tendency for some groups 
to profit, but distortions in the wage structure may cause 
unemployment. 

The Pope shows an awareness of changes in corporate 
organization, and his view—that “immense power and 
despotic economic domination is concentrated in the 
hands of a few, and those few are frequently not the 
owners, but only the trustees and directors of invested 
funds, who administer them at their good pleasure”— 
might have been taken out of the report of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee. The concentration of 
economic power is not only a threat to domestic order 
but to international peace. Few secular documents con- 
tain as sharp an assault upon free competition, nor is it 
often stated in language as direct and simple. 

In dealing with socialism the Pope recognized the 
changes that had taken place since the 1890’s, and some 
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of his observations foreshadow the evolution of the 
“Third Force” which has played an important role in 
stemming the Communist tide after World War II. After 
World War I the Socialist movement became divided 
into hostile factions. The seeds of this division had long 
existed, for in the Socialist camp were found extreme 
revolutionaries as well as moderate reformers. The vic- 
tory of Bolshevism in Russia in 1917 ended the artificial 
unity. Extreme Socialists began to call themselves Com- 
munists, while the moderate Socialists retained their old 
name. 

From the beginning the Socialists opposed dictator- 
ship, the one-party state and suppression of minorities. 
Moreover, Pope Pius XII recognized that their emphases 
upon human dignity and moderate reform rather than 
revolution “often strikingly approach the just demands 
of Christian social reformers.” While still critical of 
some of the doctrines advocated by Socialists, the Pope 
saw the reasonableness and the utility of many of their 
demands. “For it is rightly contended that certain forms 
of property must be reserved to the state, since they carry 
with them an opportunity of domination too great to be 
left to private individuals without injury to the com- 
munity at large.” While specific criteria are not laid 


Time to “‘buy foreign”’ 





George Harvey Cain 





Asemuces PERSISTENT ABILITY to outdistance 
the rest of the world in mass-producing goods at low 
prices is proving more a headache than an asset in our 
international relations. 

For many years now, we have had what is popularly 
called a “favorable balance of trade”—our exports (of 
goods and services) have far exceeded our imports. 
From 1914 through 1948, we sold abroad $270 billion 
in goods. We bought only $169 billion. Foreign nations 
purchased heavily from us during the two world wars. 
Our high tariff barriers in the nineteen-twenties made it 
hard for them to sell to us. Our customers thus were 
$101 billion in debt to us. They raised $33 billion by 
sending capital here for investment, by private donations, 
and by gold shipments out of their reserves. That left 
$68 billion still to be paid. To balance the account, that 
$68 billion was “donated” by the United States in the 
form of loans (most of which are in default) and gifts. 

This disparity between exports and imports has more 
recently been labeled “the foreign-trade gap,” and the 
problem has been given top-level priority on the agendas 
of almost every business convention which has met this 
year. Some may wonder why, if the gap has long been 
with us, we should suddenly begin to worry about it now. 
There are good and sufficient reasons. 

After World War II, the United States aimed at recon- 


down, the Pope states that some types of industry might 
have to be nationalized. The test in this instance is not 
that nationalization is in itself desirable, but that private 
controls over some areas of economic life allow some 
Bain 
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I muchypower over others. 


CONCLUSION 


Both Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno show 
a keen insight into the problems of their time. Both 
encyclicals stress reform by moderate means. While they 
denounce the doctrines of laissez-faire, they see great 
evils in the complete subordination of the individual to 
an all-powerful state. The method of achieving improve- 
ment in economic relations is through groups such as 
trade unions, and laws directed against specific evils. 
There are no all-embracing panaceas, but readers of the 
encyclicals, irrespective of religion, can find there elo- 
quent appeals in behalf of justice and human dignity. 
In Quadragesimo Anno the Pope sensed the crucial issue 
of the century: whether men are to remain free or be 
swallowed up in a new slavery. He extended the hand 
of fellowship to all men desirous of correcting the evils 
of our industrial society and at the same time holding 
fast to the traditions of human liberty. 


Our friends abroad must import or starve. They must 
export to pay for imports or continue to accept relief. 
In an analysis of our foreign trade from 1914 to 1948, 
George Harvey Cain, secretary and general counsel of 
the National Carloading Assn., explains why “buying 
foreign” will benefit our economy. (See p. 75). 


structing Europe spiritually, physically and economically 
through the Marshall Plan. We undertook an ambitious 
scheme of exporting to Europe the materials required for 
reconstruction. The Marshall Plan was another way of 
closing the gap between what Europe needed and what 
Europe could pay for in kind. 

What will happen when the Marshall Plan ends in 
1952? Last year there was a gap of $6.5 billion between 
imports and exports, $4.6 billion of which was covered 
by United States Government aid. The question that 
gives concern is how will the world pay for what it needs 
when Marshall assistance terminates ? 

If nothing is done to arrive at a solution, the trade 
gap promises to be even wider than ever. The gold 
reserves which our customers drew upon are now down 
to rock bottom—the United States already has about 
seventy per cent of the world’s gold. In pre-war years, 
some countries, notably Britain, paid for purchases with 
the income from funds invested here. Large portions of 
these investments were liquidated to finance the war 
—Britain sold over twenty-five per cent of her U. S. hold- 
ings between 1939 and 1945—and the income is no 
longer available to finance trade. Shipping was another 
source of income, but vessels that went to the bottom 
during the war are not earning any dollars. American 
companies have taken a large slice of the insurance busi- 
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ness that formerly earned dollars for our foreign custom- 
ers. Colonial areas which used to buy in Europe, using 
dollars earned through sales to the United States, are 
finding it cheaper to purchase here. These dollars aren’t 
available to Europeans any longer. 

All these facts make a grim picture. To the taxpayer 
it is especially drab, because between 1914 and 1948 he 
paid the $68 billion of Government money which went 
abroad in gifts and loans. He has paid for the Marshall 
Plan and other foreign-aid ventures, which have cost 
about $5 billion annually since the end of the war. Will 
he have to pay—in some other way—after 1952? 

There are some who contend that the solution is sim- 
ple: just cut down exports to the level of imports. Is it 
really that simple? Our exports, at the present annual 
rate of $16 billion are the equivalent in value of two and 
a half times all the cattle in the United States. To put it 
another way, we sell in foreign markets each year goods 
worth twice the value of all the land and buildings on 
Manhattan Island. We can’t close up that export business 
without a heavy blow to our own economy. 

Furthermore, we can’t cut exports without retreating 
from an established national policy. We are interested in 
seeing a better way of life for all the world; our exports 
make possible a higher standard of living wherever they 
go. To shut other countries off from our production 
would be a selfish expression of international inhumanity. 

The only sensible solution is to maintain our present 
level of exports—even to expand them if possible—but to 
try to put our trade on a paying basis. This is certainly 
the hardest course (some might call it impossible), but 
Americans have a capacity for doing the “impossible.” 

There are a few yardsticks to guide us. A group of 
Harvard and Tufts experts estimated in a report to the 
National Association of Manufacturers that in 1952 we 
would export about $16 billion worth of goods. They 
reported that our economy could absorb imports up to 
the value of five per cent of our gross national product, 
which in 1952 is expected to total $270 billion. Thus, 
against $16 billion in exports, we could take a payment 
of $14 billion in imports. The present gap, which in 
1948 amounted to $6.5 billion, would be cut by almost 
two-thirds. 

Some people fear a rise in imports and believe that 
we can balance our trade only at the expense of our 
domestic interests. But first of all, we are already absorb- 
ing over $10 billion worth of imports annually. The 
increase of $4 billion which the experts believe is both 

advisable and possible amounts to less than two per cent 
of our national income. Secondly, there is a market here 
for the output of special-skill industries, many of which 
in no way compete with our own products. Specialized 
tools and machinery, handicraft work and artisan prod- 
ucts should find buyers. These items complement rather 
than compete with U. S. production. 

But we can’t achieve this goal without a lot of coopera- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. Europe can’t sell to us 
unless it can produce tae goods at competitive prices. 
While productivity in terms of volume has shown 
progress, in terms of cost per unit our foreign friends still 
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are “priced out of the market.” The argument that lower 
prices wouldn’t increase sales just doesn’t bear up under 
analysis. For example, out of 14 selected British com- 
modities, 9 declined in price in January-February 1948 
over their January-February 1947 levels, and all 9 de. 
creases resulted in expanded imports ranging from 13 per 
cent to almost 2,000 per cent. And when 11 of these 14 
rose in price in January-February 1949 over January- 
February 1948, we decreased our imports of 9 of them. 
Modern machinery, better methods and more worker 
efficiency are absolutely essential if Europe is to achieve 
the lower prices which will result in increased sales in 
this country. While devaluation helped as far as it went, 
it didn’t go very far. Due mainly to the increased cost of 
raw materials, ocean freight and insurance factors, prices 
of foreign merchandise will probably stabilize only 12 to 
15 per cent below pre-devaluation levels. 

Producing goods at right prices still isn’t enough. 
They have to be sold. Foreign businessmen, long accus- 
tomed to dividing markets and fixing output quotas, 
have got to learn something about merchandising. 

Some of their sales dollars 

4 will have to be spent for 

vi advertising space in popu- 





lar magazines and in the 
daily press, and on radio 
commercials. Attractive 


packaging and designs, and 
styles to fit American tastes 
will help. In short, imports 
won't go up until Europe 
does more to make things 
as Americans like them, packages them for buyer appeal, 
and then advertises them in the grand manner. 

All of the work of building up our imports isn’t the 
responsibility of the foreign seller. We have a stake in 
keeping up our exports and we have a stake in getting 
paid for them. We need to revise our customs procedures 
so that importers can know with certainty and in advance 
what rate of duty will be applied—a real revolution in 
contrast to the confusion which now prevails. Our re- 
tailers need to be persuaded not to use a higher mark-up 
on imported articles than on domestic merchandise. Our 
consumers need to be re-educated to remove some of the 
prejudices against foreign goods which remain from the 
days of isolationism and “buy-American” slogans. 

The foreign-trade gap is a serious problem. The world 
needs our goods. We have a moral responsibility to see 
that they are available on reasonable terms. But the 
American taxpayer can’t go on forever with the world on 
his back and expect to have enough financial strength 
left to take care of his obligations at home. If he gives 
away the export-import differential, he gets nothing in 
return; but if he makes it up by purchases from abroad, 
he has the use and enjoyment of what he buys. 

We have to consider thoughtfully what ought to be 
done. Only a Europe cut loose from the strings of as- 
sistance, a Europe earning its way in the U. S. market, 
can be a free, dignified Europe—the kind of Europe we 
need for a peaceful, democratic world. 
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Federal aid 


to education 





Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 





V. The Constitution and “Separation 
of Church and State” 


D spite THE DECISION of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the Everson case (1947), the slogan of “absolute 
separation of Church and State” keeps creeping into the 
discussion of bus rides. The assumption, usually implied 
rather than clearly stated, is that the extension of bus 
service at public expense to all children somehow violates 
this traditional American “principle.” 

As far as the forty-eight States are concerned, the situa- 
tion is as follows. Every State except Vermont prohibits, 
in its constitution or laws, the use of public funds for 
sectarian education. In some States this prohibition has 
been interpreted to include the prohibition of bus services 
at public expense for children attending nonpublic 
schools. One can therefore say that as far as those States 
are concerned their constitutional embodiment of the 
principle of separation of Church and State, as presently 
construed by their courts, actually does carry an em- 
bargo on this form of “aid” to children attending re- 
ligious schools. 

On the other hand, seventeen States now provide such 
services. As the practice has been widely challenged 
in State courts, it is clear that at least in these seventeen 
States it does not contravene the “American constitu- 
tional principle” of separation of Church and State. The 
total population of these States is not far short of half 
the population of the country. 

The fact of the matter is simply that a constitutional 
system does not consist primarily of “principles” but of 
legal grants of power and legal prohibitions. The only 
way we have of knowing what these constitutional pro- 
visions really mean, from the point of view of actual 
administration and enforcement, is by reading the de- 
cisions of State courts. Sooner or later every constitu- 
tional provision gets involved in litigation. The judges 
then decide exactly what it means. 

It so happens that different judges give different in- 
terpretations to the same article in a constitution. The 
reason why the extension of bus services to nonpublic- 
school children is regarded as constitutional in some 
States and unconstitutional in other States does not stem 
so much from their different laws as from the varying 
outlook of the judges. Judges reveal great differences in 
temperament. They vary greatly in the view they take 
of the place of religion in American society. From these 
variations, as well as from the particular circumstances 
of the cases in which the meaning of State prohibitions 
on the use of public funds for sectarian education have 
been tested, have emerged a variety of interpretations in 
the field of separation of Church and State. 


The following discussion of what our Constitution has 
to say about “Separation of Church and State,” and 
why, closes the series of five articles written by 
America’s Editor-in-Chief on the subject of Federal 
aid to education. The entire series can be obtained in 
pamphlet form, under the title of “Federal Aid to 
Education,” from the America Press (25¢). 


As far as the States are concerned, therefore, no one 
can assert what the American constitutional system al- 
lows or prohibits in regard to bus transportation for non- 
public-school children. The constitutional systems of the 
individual States do not shape up into a consistent whole 
in this respect. The argument that the American con- 
stitutional system would be violated by a Federal aid-to- 
education bill which met the claims of Catholics is not a 
solid argument, even if a person uses the term “American 
constitutional system” in the vague sense of “what the 
State constitutions allow or disallow.” This is the way 
Justice Frankfurter uses the term. He gives it a very 
arbitrary meaning. 

But when we talk about “separation of Church and 
State” in regard to a Federal-aid bill, we are not really 
talking about the State constitutions. We are talking 
about the Federal Constitution. The U.S. Supreme Court 
itself decided in the Everson case that what we are ask- 
ing for is consistent with our Federal Constitution. That 
ought to end the argument. It would, if people would 
stick to what has been officially decided. But when they 
don’t like what has been officially decided, they prefer to 
invoke the grandiose slogan, “separation of Church and 
State.” Unless you keep your eye on the ball, they will 
take it away from you and imply that there is grave 
doubt about the constitutionality of bus transportation 
for nonpublic-school children. 

Lastly, we must remember that what we are asking 
makes no demand on the States that they violate an iota 
of their own constitutions. Under the “withholding” pro- 
vision we want put into the Senate bill, no State would be 
asked to apply State or even Federal funds for a pur- 
pose prohibited by State law. The Federal Government 
would administer the funds under that provision, directly. 
State officials would remain entirely offstage. As the 
Federal administrator would be acting in favor of citizens 
of the United States, what right would the States have to 
complain of interference with “States’ rights”? The na- 
tion has rights, too. All we are asking is that the nation 
assert its right to deal with all its citizens without dis- 
crimination. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONFUSION 


This is a good place to notice that a growing body of 
legal opinion believes that the U.S. Supreme Court has 
already stretched the meaning of the First Amendment 
far beyond any reasonable interpretation, even though 
it still allows what we want. We have to ask ourselves 
whether absolute separation of Church and State, the 
way the Court understands it, can be found in our 
“American constitutional syste:a,” State or Federal. 

What the Supreme Court justices really did in the 
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Everson case was to substitute for the “no establishment 
clause of the First Amendment their own concept of 
absolute separation of Church and State. To see that 
this is what they did, ail you have to do is read their 
opinions. 

They nowhere set out to discover what the First 
Amendment meant to the men who framed it. They never 
defined precisely what an “establishment” of religion 
meant to the framers of the Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights. This seems almost incredible, but it is the sober 
truth. 

The Court’s authority for insisting that American local, 
State and national governments must be “neutral” as 
between believers and unbelievers came chiefly from two 
sources. They contended that this was Madison’s inten- 
tion when he published his famous Memorial and Re- 
monstrance against Religious Assessment. Where did he 
publish it? In Virginia, in connection with the fight over 
disestablishment of the Episcopalian religion in 1785-86. 
Their source for what the First Amendment intended to 
prohibit was drawn from a document dealing with a quite 
different situation which arose four years before there 
ever was such a thing as our Federal Constitution gov- 
erning the Union. Madison, who later proposed the First 
Amendment, said what he thought it meant at the time he 
proposed it in 1789, but the Court paid no heed to this 
statement because it did not suit the Justices’ prede- 
termined purpose of reading absolute separation of 
Church and State into the First Amendment. 

The other source of their interpretation was a letter 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to the Danbury Baptists in 1802. 
He there mentioned that the First Amendment had 
erected a “wall of separation” between Church and State. 
What a President says the Constitution means, in writing 
a routine letter, has never carried much weight with the 
Supreme Court in the past. But this Court wanted the 
First Amendment to mean a “wall of separation,” so 
they cited Jefferson as authority for their view. 

The greatest oddity resulting from the Everson and 
McCollum decisions—both based on the same premises 
—is this: the States explicitly prohibit the use of public 
funds for sectarian education, but in many States the 
courts have interpreted these sweeping prohibitions so as 
to limit their impact. Not only are “auxiliary services” to 
children in religious schools allowed, but Bible read- 
ing is often allowed as part of the public-school cur- 
riculum. In the Federal jurisdiction, however, exactly the 
opposite situation prevails. All the Constitution prohibits 
is an establishment of religion by Congress, and the in- 
fringement of religious liberty by national law. The Su- 
preme Court has vastly expanded this limited prohibition 
1) by applying it to the States as well as to Congress, and 
2) by giving it a meaning far more sweeping than the 
explicit prohibition in State constitutions. 

This strange phenomenon stood out in high relief in 
the McCollum case. The Illinois State Supreme Court de- 
clared “released-time” religious instruction constitutional, 
although the Illinois constitution explicitly prohibited the 
use of State funds for sectarian education. The U.S. 


Supreme Court, on the other hand, declared such instruc- 
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tion unconstitutional, although all that the Federal Con- 
stitution explicitly prohibits is an “establishment” of re- 
ligion or invasions of religious liberty. 

What is the difference between “‘no establishment” of 
religion and “absolute separation of Church and State”. 
In other words, what is the difference between what the 
Constitution says and what the Justices say it says? 

The difference is immense. “No establishment” of re- 
ligion prohibits one form of cooperation between Church 
and State—the most extreme form, in which the State sets 
up one religion as the State religion and shows preference 
towards that religion in its laws. Anything less than 
“establishment,” so long as it still protects religious 
liberty, would seem to be allowed under the First Amend. 
ment. In fact, as late as 1946, in the Legislative Organiza- 
tion Act, Congress seemed 
to think that even direct 
payment of public funds to 
parochial schools for the 
costs of educating the boys 
who act as pages in Con- 
gress was constitutional. 
“Absolute separation of 
Church and State,” on the 
other hand, rules out all 
forms of cooperation between Church and State. The 
Court has therefore made illegal—if what it said is to 
be taken literally—all the cooperative arrangements 
which would fall between violations of religious liberty 
on one side and actual establishment of a national re- 
ligion on the other. The difference between what the 
Constitution prohibits and what the Justices say it pro- 
hibits covers a lot of territory. 





LEGAL OPINIONS ON OuR SIDE 


For some reason, the sweeping revolution in our con- 
stitutional law brought about by the Everson decision in 
1947 seemed to go almost unnoticed for quite a while. 
When the Court came up with the McCollum decision in 
1948, based on the interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment elaborated the year before, legal criticism became 
more articulate. Even then it was tardy in finding expres- 
sion. 

The first authority to throw the weight of his learning 
on the side of critics of the Court was Professor Edward 
S. Corwin of Princeton University. Dr. Corwin is the 
author of a dozen learned volumes in the field of Ameri- 
can constitutional law. Professor Henry Steel Commager 
of Columbia University has praised him as the leading 
authority in this field, Dr. Commager being an authority 
in the same field. Dr. Corwin’s article on “The Supreme 
Court as Naticnal School Board” first appeared in 
Thought, Fordham University Quarterly, for December, 
1948. It later appeared, in revised form, in Law and 
Contemporary Problems, Duke University’s law journal, 
in the winter issue, 1949. 

In citing critics of the McCollum decision like Dr. Cor- 
win in support of what we are asking in Federal-aid 
legislation, we must remember that the McCollum de- 
cision dealt with “released-time” religious instruction, not 
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bus transportation. The criticisms are relevant, however, 
because they take issue with the Court’s interpretation 
of the First Amendment. The precise issue before us is 
whether the Court is on solid ground in reading into 
that Amendment a principle of absolute separation of 
Church and State. Should it have even raised the question 
whether the use of Federal funds for the kind of bus 
services we want “approaches the verge of constitutional 
power”? 

In Professor Corwin’s judgment, the Constitution does 
not require that all publicly-supported education be kept 
“strictly secular.” Of the Court’s basic assumption that 
under our Constitution no government may “aid all 
religions” Dr. Corwin simply declares that it is “untrue 
historically.” Of the Court’s reliance on Madison’s Mem- 
orial and Remonstrance he merely says that it is irrele- 
vant. He calls Madison’s championship of the principle 
of absolute separation of Church and State, in his old 
age, “pedantic.” The importance the Court attached to 
Madison’s stand in the Virginia controversy was, in Dr. 
Corwin’s opinion, “obviously excessive.” Corwin’s verdict 
is that the late Justice Rutledge “sold his brethren a bill 
of goods.” 

Professor Arthur E. Sutherland Jr., of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s School of Law, subjected the Everson and Mc- 
Collum decisions to a rather searching criticism in the 
Harvard Law Review for June, 1949. He points out the 
many ways in which they conflict with existing govern- 
mental “aids” to religion in the United States. The laws 
and practices by which religion is “aided” are part of 
our American constitutional system. 

Similar articles have appeared in the Temple Law 
Quarterly, the Kentucky Law Journal and the Southern 
California Law Review. None of the writers accepts as 
valid the assumption of the U.S. Supreme Court that our 
Federal Constitution has established absolute separation 
of Church and State as one of our basic constitutional 
“principles.” That assumption is a piece of propaganda. 
One wonders how Justices on our highest tribunal could 
have mistaken it for the First Amendment. 


AMERICAN BELIEFS THREATENED 


“The beliefs on which we have founded our form of 
government,” declared President Truman on November 
11, 1949, “are under attack.” The alarming truth is that 
they are under attack right here in the United States. 
When we resist the effort to secularize American society. 
we are resisting what we believe will bring great harm 
to our country. We are fighting for freedom of religion 
and freedom of education. 

It is only the people of religious faith throughout 

the world who have the power to overcome the force 

of tyranny. Their religious concepts are the only 

sure foundation of the democratic ideal. 
These are Mr. Truman’s words. Reading them, we can- 
not feel “un-American” in upholding the rights of re- 
ligious education. Belief in God and in religious values 
is the foundation of the way of life we are defending 
against atheistic communism. Our opponents are “selling 
the passes” to the enemy. 


A mother 
considers the H-bomb 





Katherine T. Dooley 





ly THE MIDST of the fearful discussion which the 
hydrogen bomb has evoked, may I raise one small voice, 
the voice of a mother, to consider some of its brighter 
aspects—brighter, that is, in a grim sort of way. Terri- 
fying though it be, the H-bomb has relieved a little my 
greatest fear—the fear for my children. 

Granted that all of us, except the saints, have a natural 
reluctance to die—in whatever manner—still, the thought 
that “it is given to man once to die, and after that the 
judgment” should, in our more meditative moments at 
least, make us more resigned to our own possible violent 
end. But like all parents, it is for my children that I 
worry the most. 

Everyone who has read such books as John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima is aware that the old-fashioned, or atom, bomb 
was a messy affair. It struck down some and left others, 
in the same neighborhood. Its effects were erratic. And 
the thought that our children might be left to suffer with 
no one to look after them is an almost unbearable one. 

But now comes the H-bomb. My great hope, and yours, 
is that the awful specter of it will drive the world into 
lasting peace. Failing this, I hope that God, in his mercy, 
will let it be as bad as predicted. If it should, as one 
scientist claims, set up a chain reaction so powerful that 
it will “turn us all into little suns, quite painlessly, in less 
than sixty seconds,” we need have concern only for the 
souls of our children—and our own. As Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen emphasized in one of his radio talks, “the only 
defense against the hydrogen bomb is to stay in the state 
of sanctifying grace.” 

The possibility of all the souls in the world being 
plunged into eternity in one instant is staggering. But no 
one can say that what we are pleased to call the civilized 
world has not been warned. As for the unlettered abo- 
riginals, “happy in the jungle” and far from Life and 
Time, they may make a better showing at the great judg- 
ment than we who bear the guilt of such a civilization. 

Values change in the light of the fearful possibilities 
which the H-bomb has opened up. We must now look at 
our lives as does one friend of mine who, threatened with 
imminent death from cancer, has refused either to give 
up hope or to indulge in futile calculations. She says: 
“We shall take each day as it comes, whether there be 
few or many, as a gift from God, and enjoy it to the full.” 

Each day is a shining gift. How can I complain about 
staying at home so much with the baby? I am mighty 
glad, at this point. to have a home! We are planning 
some redecoration and, as we discussed it, the same 
thought struck my husband and me—“It seems silly to 
fuss about decorating when the whole house may soon 
be blown to bits!” Ah, but that is to sin against hope! 
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Of course, I know this is the first poignancy of realiza- 
tion. If the bomb is not used, if we become accustomed 
to the threat, I shall probably begin to gripe again, to 
complain that the kids get on my nerves, and to cry out 
that I must get away from it all for a while. But right 
now I am oh so happy, among my pots and pans! 

My husband is amused because the H-bomb seems to 
have upset me less than the rumor that there has been a 
burglar on the prowl in our block. I suppose that is 
because I can do something about the burglar—bolt the 
doors, warn the children, call the cops. About the H-bomb 
I can do nothing except pray, which, presumably, I am 
doing anyhow. If I could do something about the 
H-bomb, if I had to decide whether or not it should be 
used, I should probably be on the verge of lunacy. For I 
am sure that I should have to accept destruction for 


I think that most mothers whose minds have not been 
twisted by perverted ideologies must feel this way. We 
are life-givers, not destroyers. But the possible destruc- 
tion of humanity is to some extent our fault. It is the sons 
of women who plot, and we, the mothers who have reared 
them, must share their guilt. Because of this, the burden 
of the one thing that can be done rests most heavily upon 
us—the burden of prayer. 

There is, indeed, “no place to hide”—no place, that is, 
except in the shelter of the infinite arms of God. It is 
there that we must now place, more trustingly than ever, 
our children, our country, our world. 





(Katherine T. Dooley lives in Indiana, has five children, 
frequently contributes to Catholic magazines.) 





An open letter to 
some publishers 


1 
I O THE PUBLISHERS of Bantam Books, Pocket- 
books, Signet Books, Dell, Avon and New Library Books: 
GENTLEMEN: 

You are not especially interested in the peregrinations 
of the undersigned, I know, but you may be interested 
in hearing what a recent trip of mine did to me. It 
started me thinking. That, in itself, is mildly noteworthy. 
More noteworthy to you, I believe, is that it started me 
thinking about the books you publish and the method 
you use to display them. The conclusion of my thinking 
is that you are doing a distinct disservice to the morale 
of this country. 

My thought-process began at the airport of a Midwest- 
ern town. In the waiting room there was a large display 
rack containing several hundred pocket-sized books. I 
had never before realized the extent to which those books 
are “graced” with suggestive and salacious covers. I’d 
say that one out of every five books displayed a semi- 
nude or suggestively disheveled woman, often in the situ- 
ation of repelling an attacker. To make matters worse, 
this kind of cover on your books does not repel by its 
garishness, as do similar drawings in some of the so- 
called comic books. No, your covers are done by artists, 
no doubt about it—men who really can draw and who, 
by their very art, make the picture more attractive. 

Well, on returning to New York I began to hope that 
perhaps the Midwestern town might not have provided 
me with a fair sampling, so I have done some observing 
around bookstands and drugstores here. The result—the 
same suggestive and lurid covers. I was, indeed, quite 
certain that the result would be the same, but I did want 
to widen the investigation before I began charging you 
with sapping our national morale. What I have discov- 
ered makes me feel that the charge is fully justified. I'll 
try to put it in such a way that you won’t shrug it off 
with an “Oh, stop preaching to us.” 
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You might or you might not agree with me that there 
is such a thing as an occasion of sin—a person or place 
or thing that is an inducement to morally wrong actions. 
You might or you might not agree that there is such a 
thing as purely mental sin—sin that consists in mere 
thought, without a single action resulting therefrom. In 
fact, you might or you might not agree that there is such 
a thing as sin at all. So, I’m not going to take that tack 
wih you, though it is really the tack to be taken. 

But have you ever thought of this? There is a steady 
increase of sex-crimes in the United States. It is worrying 
such men as Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, who 
has called for stricter State laws to control the sex offend- 
er. The New York State legislature has recently adopted 
such a law. New Jersey is studying the problem, and so 
are twelve other States. In New Jersey the State Com- 
mission on the Habitual Sex Offender discovered that 
the laws are completely ineffective to control the wrong- 
doer. FBI’s Director J. Edgar Hoover tells us that sex 
crimes have greatly increased since 1947 and claims that 
the principal offenders are young people only one year 
out of high school. Have you ever thought that perhaps 
you have been encouraging the commission of sex crimes 
by the covers of your pocket books? 

Don’t, please, brush that aside by saying to me (and 
to your perhaps somewhat uneasy self): “You just can- 
not prove any connection between our book covers—even 
if we grant you for the sake of argument that they are 
pornographic—and the increase in sex offenses.” No, I 


myself and my family rather than to wield such a weapon. 
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know I can’t prove it, nor do I believe any sociologist 
would be able to. But—and it’s a very important but— 
can you prove that there is no connection? Can you state 
and maintain that hundreds of young people may not 
have pored over some of your lurid covers until their 
imaginations get so inflamed and restive that they felt 
they just had to go out and experience what was so 
alluringly spread before them? Can you prove that such 
cases do not exist, and perhaps to a very wide extent? 

And why do I say “perhaps to a very wide extent”? 
Well, Publishers’ Weekly reports (February 11) that the 
pocket-book industry produces some 180 million books 
annually. If one out of five of these books displays the 
kind of cover I’m talking about, then 36 million books a 
year (say, if you dispute my percentages, one out of ten 
books and 18 million) are providing fodder for the im- 
pressionable imagination of the adolescent potential sex- 
offender and for others who may be inclined that way, 
though they are not adolescents. 

Notice, I’m saying nothing about the content of the 
books. I know that some reputable classics are adorned 
with sexy covers which the authors would not recognize 
as having any relation to the stories they wrote. In 
this regard, though I’m very happy that the story is 
not so bad as the cover suggests, I believe that you are 
open to charges by the Federal Trade Commission that 
you are indulging in deceptive and misleading adver- 
tising. 

Let’s waive that point, however, and stick to the matter 
of the covers alone. If a drug company were to adver- 
tise a curative drug without being reasonably sure that 
it was not a poison, it would be open to severe criticism 
and even prosecution. In other words, the burden is on 
you. If there is a reasonable suspicion that there is some 
connection between your suggestive covers and the in- 
crease in sex offenses, then it’s up to you to disprove that 
connection before you continue your present policy. You 
would take that stand, I believe, if there were a reason- 
able suspicion that your publications were aiding and 
abetting communism. You would try hard to be sure that 
you were not aiding and abetting; you would not, I hope, 
rest content with saying “Can you prove that we are?” 
Well, there are other ways of sabotaging national morale 
than by aiding and abetting communism. Or don’t you 
believe there are? 

Of course, there is the whole question of the general 
lowering of the nation’s moral tone, but I have wanted 
to stick to the specific problem of sex offenses. If you 
can answer my questions about that, then it will be time 
enough to debate the larger and perhaps vaguer results 
that follow on your display policy. 

My question, then, is simply this: how can you, as 
responsible American citizens—and influential ones by 
the very fact that you are publishers—how can you 
continue a policy without being reasonably sure that it 
is not a contributory factor to a type of crime that is 
progressively harassing our lawmakers and the great 
body of the people? 

Will you, at least, dare to try this experiment? Will 
you stop using these lurid covers for a period, say, of 


five years, and see if the ratio of sex offences drops dur- 
ing that time? Maybe it won’t, and maybe that will 
prove that I have viewed with needless alarm. Maybe it 
will, and that will prove only a coincidence. In either 
case, we shall have assessed to some extent an element 
that conceivably may be helping to undermine American 
morality. Or is the profit motive strong enough to make 
you say “To the devil with American morality”? 

A final question for your midnight meditations. I 
really don’t know whether the question ought to be laid 
at your door or elsewhere, but here it is. How, in a 
democratic society, can you (or whoever is responsible) 
defend the process of distributing these pocket books? 
A newsstand or a drugstore or a bookstore owner is ser- 
viced by one of the large distributing agencies. Your 
books are handled by that agency. If the owner does not 
take all the books you distribute in that way—and he 
may well feel about many of the book covers as I do 
here—he is subjected to the unspoken threat that his 
daily papers, his reputable magazines, will not be de- 
livered on time, that his credit will be questioned, that 
his whole operation will be snarled up. Many of these 
small operators accept your books and then dump them 
in a back room, because they are public-spirited enough 
to know that to display them is to help sap this nation’s 
moral fibre. I applaud their decision, but why should 
they have to make it, unless you, through the news agen- 
cies, were forcing them to make it? 

Well, that’s the thought my recent trip occasioned. 
You are probably saying by this time (if you have not 
long ago dumped this into the wastebasket) that St. 
Christopher, the patron of travelers, was not very kind 
to you when he guided my step—or my roving eye. But 
I am interested in the moral soundness of this nation, 
and I believe you are, too. I am also interested in the 
sanctity of this nation, but there, perhaps, I cannot expect 
you to go along with me. As fellow citizens, then, can’t 
we get together? I’d like to tell you more in detail what 
I think all this means to the United States in the “cold 
war” —yes, there is a bearing there. I’d like to discuss 
how this nation, as our Founding Fathers conceived it 
and every President has reiterated, can and must be 
strong under God. If, say five per cent, of the covers of 
your pocket books are helping that supreme cause, I wish 
you'd tell me—and the large American public—just 
how. 

My residence is indicated in the masthead of this 
magazine. My phone number is ACademy 2-4636. I'd 
like to meet all of you, individually or collectively, and 
talk over the problem of publishing and responsibility 
for American decency. It is, admittedly, a big problem. 
That the titillating “art work” of many of your covers 
is helping in its solution is, I believe, a very debatable 
proposition. 

Harotp C. Garpiner, S.J. 


P.S. So that you may see that I am not just talking at 
random, I am prepared to give you the specific titles of 
some of your books which display the type of cover 
I am talking about. 
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Bard on the boards 
SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON 








By Marchette Chute. Dutton. 361p. $4 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection, 
Shakespeare of London brings to mind 
a term once applied by a reviewer to 
an earlier biography of Shakespeare, 
who called it an “agnostic” life—based 
as it was on an ignoring of, or a healthy 
skepticism towards, all legendary ma- 
terial. Emphasizing the fact that this 
book is based solely on contemporary 
documents, Miss Chute uses no evi- 
dence later than the 1635 testimony 
given by Cuthbert Burbage, the last 
survivor of the original group of Lon- 
don theatre men who had worked with 
Shakespeare. 

Her study, then, soundly based on 
fact, attempts to present Shakespeare 
as his Stratford and London contempo- 
raries saw him. Since it is a complete 
biography, the early and final periods 
in Stratford are not neglected, but the 
chief emphasis falls on Shakespeare’s 
life as a working member of the Lon- 
don theatre. London itself, and Shake- 
speare’s fellow actors—especially Hem- 
inges, Condell and Richard Burbage— 
are brought to life from the skeleton 
of facts with which the author had to 
work. At times she makes deductions 
as to the characters of Shakespeare’s 
associates, but these deductions are all 
legitimately and sensibly drawn from 
the available facts. 

The remarkable group of actors with 
whom Shakespeare associated were, as 
Miss Chute makes clear, his close per- 
sonal friends as well as the tools of his 
art. They were the medium through 
which he operated as a playwright to 
reach the emotions of his audience, and 
Shakespeare was extremely fortunate in 
having such an experienced and intelli- 
gent company to give sympathetic in- 
terpretation to his plays. 

As a member of the Chamberlain’s 
company, Shakespeare was probably 
the only dramatist of the period who 
had a voice in the affairs of an impor- 
tant company and in the details of the 
productions of his plays. As an actor, 
Shakespeare was free from the financial 
pressure of most of the other drama- 
tists of the period, and he apparently 
had complete freedom in his choice of 
material. As a final service, Shake- 
speare’s company kept the original 
texts of his plays intact, and in the end 
saw to it that they were published. 

There is some speculation in the 
book. For instance, it is suggested that 
Ann Hathaway was a Puritan, was per- 
haps shocked at Shakespeare’s going 
into the acting profession, and for this 
reason declined to accompany her hus- 
band to Lendon. Again, it is suggested 
that had Shakespeare continued to 








write poetry for the upper-class Eliza- 
bethan reader (as in Lucrece), his 
genius for characterization would have 
been permanently blocked. The penny 
public of the Elizabethan theatre un- 
critically gave Shakespeare the freedom 
that permitted his fullest development 
as a dramatist. 

Miss Chute never once deduces any 
biographical evidence from Shake- 
speare’s plays—a truly remarkable 
proceeding. Hence there is in her book 
none of that fine frenzy that often rolls 
through books less solidly based on 
facts (such as Ivor Brown’s recent life 
of Shakespeare, which has a persua- 
siveness and beauty of style which his 
thesis—the reflection of Shakespeare 
himself in the plays—almost necessi- 
tates, and makes conjecture often more 
thrilling than sober scholarship). She 
is content to bring Shakespeare into 





the light of common day, to portray 
him—with his fellow actors—against 
the background of the theatre of the 
time. And this she has done well. 

There is very little analysis of the 
individual plays. Romeo and Juliet, to 
ilustrate the working problems of the 
London stage, is discussed at length as 
a tragedy of haste. Hamlet is briefly 
analyzed. The hero’s temperament 
solves the technical difficulty of a re- 
venge tragedy: unless there was some 
reason why the revenge was delayed, 
the play would be over in the first act. 

There is nothing particular in the 
book to find fault with—or get enthu- 
siastic about. It is simply and clearly 
written, well organized, and does pre- 
cisely what it sets out to do: to show 
Shakespeare as a working member of 
the London theatre, an actor as well as 
a playwright. Pau E. McLane 


Founding Fathers 





JEFFERSON AND MADISON: The 
Great Collaboration 





By Adrienne Koch. Knopf. 294p. $4 


One of the great unsolved mysteries in 
the history of American political theory 
has been: who corrupted James Madi- 
son? At different times both Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson have 
been indicted and arraigned by partial 
investigators to answer the charge of 
poisoning the mind of the “Father of 
the Constitution.” 

To the Jeffersonians, Madison is a 
converted Federalist. The wily Hamil- 
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ton, they say, wooed the innocent Madi- 
son into his lair. Under Hamilton’s 
spell Madison wrote and talked like a 
Federalist. When Madison came out of 
his daze, he was nursed back to mental 
health by constant doses of Jeffersonian 
theory. 

To the Hamiltonians, on the other 
hand, Madison is a renegade. Having 
been personally instructed by Hamilton 
in the dogmas of federalism, Madison 
was chosen to evangelize the Conven- 
tion and help convert New York to the 
Constitution by writing chapters for 
the bible now known as the Federalist 
Papers. After Jefferson’s return from 
France, Madison began to associate 
with this dangerous companion. Only 
after 1816 did he see the error of his 
ways and return to the faith of his 
fathers, to die repenting his wild ad- 
venture in the land of republicanism. 

Miss Koch’s independent investiga- 
tions have uncovered evidence that de- 
mands a retrial of the whole case. 
From her researches in this field (The 
Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, The 
Life and Selected Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, The Selected Writings of 
John and John Quincy Adams) she has 
come to the “inescapable conclusion .. . 
that the political philosophy known 
simply as ‘Jeffersonian’ is actually an 
amalgam of ideas, which owes very 
much to James Madison.” This is part 
of a trend to evaluate Madison’s politi- 
cal thinking independently of the two 
leading antagonists of his day. As the 
author points out, Madison’s mind was 
never submerged in the stream of ideas 
that Jefferson poured out. Madison’s 
views on the major issues of his day 
were usually sounder than Jefferson’s. 
The latter, for instance, was more in- 
terested in a Bill of Rights than a 
Constitution and had to be shown by 
Madison the great worth of the Phila- 
delphia document. Again, in the case 
of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions, Madison was on much safer 
ground. Miss Koch observes: 

Had Madison failed to argue as 

sensibly as he did, there would 

have been substantial truth in the 
contention that the Virginia and 

Kentucky Resolutions contained in 

embryo the later doctrines of nulli- 

fication and secession. 
Miss Koch has included a chapter on 
Jefferson’s dabbling in the “natural 
rights” theories then in vogue in 
France. Jefferson, splashing around in 
the swamp of the new French ideas, 
invited Madison to join in the swim. 
Madison said he preferred the safer 
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pool of American theory and pointedly 
indicated the latent dangers in the 
tangled French morass. This Jefferson- 
heavy chapter is disappointing. Among 
other items, the author has failed to 
appreciate Burke’s great contribution 
to political thought in his Reflections 
on the Revolution in France. His ma- 
ture observations on the subject are 
dismissed as an “embittered metaphysi- 
cal theory of society that outlawed all 
radical change.” 

Miss Koch’s keen insight into Jeffer- 
son has several blind spots. But her 
scholarly yet easily read brief may well 
acquit Jefferson of the charge of cor- 
rupting Madison. The significant con- 
tribution of her study is that Madison 
emerges as an independent thinker de- 
manding that his political philosophy 
be examined in its own right. From the 
evidence it becomes clear that Madison 
“was thoroughly himself and thorough- 
ly independent” in the fifty years dur- 
ing which he engaged in collaboration 
with Jefferson. 

Frank B. CosTELLo 


Two on treason 





TREASON: The Story of Disloyalty 
and Betrayal in American History 


By Nathaniel Weyl. Public Affairs. 
491p. $4.50 

This book is as timely as today’s head- 
lines. It is a penetrating study of trea- 
sonable activities in the United States 
from the time of the Revolutionary 
War to the concern that is at present 
being evidenced over espionage, loyalty 
and security risks. 

There are, in Weyl’s analysis of the 
subject, two major themes. One is the 
human, biographical approach to the 
persons who have been involved in sub- 
versive dealings. The second consists of 
the legal and judicial questions raised 
by various forms of treasonable pro- 
ceedings. 

In presenting the individuals who 
participated in the affairs of treason, 
Mr. Wey] fills his pages with a varied 
cast of characters. There are fervent 
idealists who looked on their deeds as 
correcting the wrongs of the nation; 
there are those whose motives were 
personal or financial enrichment; and 
others whose actions can be explained 
in no other terms than their own dis- 
torted personalities. 

A few among the disloyal stand out 
with distinction because of the nature 
of their aims, in spite of the illegality 
of their methods: some were in the 
Whisky Rebellion, among the others 
are those who followed Thomas Wilson 
Dorr or John Brown. 

On the whole, however, this is a 
queer and unwholesome group of 
Americans. Arnold and Burr are prob- 
ably the best known of all. But it is a 











long list that includes New England 
nullifiers, Mormons, Copperheads and 
Irish revolutionaries. The list is brought 
up to date with snapshots of the traitors 
of World War II and accounts of the 
proceedings brought against Alger 
Hiss, Judith Coplon and the Communist 
Party officials. 

Mr. Weyl provides as a background 
to the course of action an illuminating 
account of the legal concept of treason, 
first in Europe and then as adopted in 
the Constitution. In spite of the Con- 
stitutional definition of treason, the 
term has gone through a process of 
change and modification. It has been 
used in differing degrees at different 
times. But here was the first effort to 
provide safety for the individual as well 





as to ensure the security of the Ameri- 
can state. 

At present, the meaning of treason is 
receiving its greatest test. As the author 
clearly demonstrates, peacetime threats 
are outside that meaning as it devel- 
oped in the past. Moreover, there is the 
legal complexity that arises as a result 
of the difference between the treason- 
able nature of the ends they seek and 
of the actions engaged in by the Com- 
munists. 

Though this is a topic that has in- 
flamed emotions over a period of cen- 
turies, the author has written a moder- 
ate and detached study. It is presented 
with color ang lively interest. Most of 
the material has been gleaned from 
monographic investigations by earlier 
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scholars, some of which are given cred- 
it while others are not. Mr. Weyl, how- 
ever, frequently reaches his own con- 
clusions independently of those of other 
authorities. In short, this adds up to a 
useful, thoughtful and understanding 
treatment of an important subject. 
WituraM G. TyrRELL 








SEEDS OF TREASON 





By Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 270p. $3.50 


Here for the first time is the complete 
story of the epochal] duel between Whit- 
taker Chambers and Alger Hiss, told in 
a racy style that is at the same time 
deeply convincing and fascinating to 
read. 

The authors, who covered the con- 
gressional hearings and court trials for 
Newsweek and the New York World- 
Telegram, have not only skilfully con- 
densed the voluminous record; they 
have also set the whole affair in proper 
perspective. No fair-minded person can 
say, after reading Seeds of Treason, 
that the question of Alger Hiss’s guilt 
or innocence remains in doubt. Whit- 
taker Chambers is revealed as an un- 
fairly maligned man who did his duty 
with dignity and courage, once he had 
seen the light. 

But the book is more than the story 
of one of America’s most famous trials. 
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It is, besides, the amazing history of a 
generation of young American intellec- 
tuals who, often motivated by the purest 
idealism, allowed themselves to be 
trapped into serving the completely 
materialistic Communists. 

Not all were dupes, however. Many 
tough Comintern agents, dedicated to 
the world revolution, burrowed their 
way into the Government. Even more 
amazing than the complacency shown 
by responsible authorities in the face 
of such large-scale Communist infiltra- 
tion is the blessing that our structure 
of government did not collapse under 
the assault. For that, I suppose, we 
must thank the Stalin-Hitler pact, 
which brought reason back to many of 
the idealists. 

The book reveals that the jury’s de- 
cision in the Hiss case did not end this 
chapter in American history. We must 
still root out the undiscovered Hisses 
in public life before the country is 
really safe. 

Seeds of Treason goes a long step for- 
ward in clearing Mr. Chambers’ name. 
Occasionally its authors are a little too 
diligent in ascribing some of Hiss’ more 
harmless activities to Communist influ- 
ence but, on the whole, they are fair. 
It is a pleasure to recommend their 
book, both as a valuable insight into a 
puzzling tangle and as exciting and en- 
tertaining reading. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 


by 
GUSTAVE COMBES 


Translated by Augustine Stock, O.S.B. 


$4.50 


This survey of recent trends, especially those fostered by government, toward the dechristianization 
of our civilization, focuses attention in particular on Russia, Germany, and France. The book, not mere 
rhetorical lamentation, presents a factual array of movements directed to the eventual and complete elim- 


ination of God from human considerations. 
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The factors in this development are clearly delineated. For us Americans the most instructive and 
alarming symptom is the progressive absorption by the state of the total control of education. By enforcing a 
Godless education, these sinister influences will succeed in educating an entire generation, and thus future 
generations, in atheism. The result, national paganism, will crown the diabolical efforts of the enemies of God. 


REVIVAL OF PAGANISM 


to a militant defense of our religious rights in the realm of education, and make us realize that we have at stake 
nothing less than the survival of our Christian civilization. 


At your bookstore or from the 
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should disturb our complacency, arouse us 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 





THE DRAMA OF ATHEIST 
HUMANISM 





By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by 
Edith M. Riley. Sheed & Ward. 252p. $4 


A new book by the eminent French 
Jesuit, Father de Lubac, is an event. 
His Surnaturel, published in 1946, with 
its thesis: “l’homme n'est pas chose 
naturelle”—‘‘man is not a natural be- 
ing’”—aroused widespread discussion 
and controversy. It was an indication 
that he had entered the humanist dis- 
cussion. It is therefore not surprising 
to find him today using the word hu- 
manism in the sense in which it was 
taken in that discussion: the ism about 
the human. The drama of atheist hu- 
manism is the drama of our times. We 
might have expected from the title that 
Father de Lubac would treat it sys- 
tematically from Hegel to Stalin. He 
does not, but rather gives us three sepa- 
rate studies, only the first of which he 
labels “Atheist Humanism,” with sub- 
divisions: “Feuerbach and Nietzsche,” 
“Nietzsche and Kierkegaard.” His sec- 
ond study is on Comte’s atheism and 
his interpretation of Christianity and 
Catholicism. In the third, there is an 
abrupt turn to “Dostoevsky as Prophet.” 
He is contrasted with Nietzsche, and 
seen as representative of “the bank- 
ruptcy of atheism” and of new experi- 
ences as to the meaning of eternity. 
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The publisher’s announcement states: 
“The author once again employs the 
technique used in his Proudhon: a tes- 
salation of quotations from the men he 
is studying, with a linking commentary 
and the minimum of direct criticism.” 
This really means that the book is not 
an introductory or general study, but 
rather that the author takes for grant- 
ed his readers’ acquaintance with the 
men and subjects he treats. This is 
quite natural since the book was writ- 
ten for French intellectual circles. 
Hence it can be most easily meaningful 
to students and professors of philoso- 
phy—yet how agonizingly pertinent it 
is for all, since it deals with “the im- 
mense drift away from God: Feuerbach 
and Marx, Nietzsche and Comte, were 
convinced that faith in God was dis- 
appearing forever.” 

Father de Lubac bears out those who 
claim that philosophy should also be 
studied in literature. Not only does 
literature reveal how changing philoso- 
phies permeate an epoch, but even a 
novelist like Dostoevsky may contribute 
to such changes: “He made clear in 
his novels that man cannot organize the 
world for himself without God; without 
God, he can only organize the world 
against man. Exclusive humanism 
[which should rather be called humani- 
tarian naturalism] is inhuman human- 
ism.” Father de Lubac also shows the 
advantage of studying our “most blas- 
phemous adversaries” as they may 
“advance criticisms whose justice we 
are bound to admit.” This is a “must” 
book for luminous insights into the 
genesis of our present problems. 

Louis J. A. MERCIER 





THE STRANGE LIFE OF CHARLES 
WATERTON, 1782-1865 





By Richard Aldington. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 23lp. $3 


It is now 125 years since Waterton’s 
Wanderings in South America were 
first published and Sidney Smith in 
the Edinburgh Review reported favor- 
ably on a book which many readers 
refused to believe. Squire Waterton in- 
creased in fame but not in credibility 
as his career developed; and his Auto- 
biography, that “golden document,” 
appeared serially with his Essays on 
Natural History. The charm and the 
riddle of his childlike but never child- 
ish personality have attracted a num- 
ber of writers: his contemporary biog- 
traphers Hobson, Wood and Moore, and 
later commentators as varied as Rev. 
James J. Daly, S.J., Norman Douglas, 
Edith Sitwell and Philip Gosse. Now 
Richard Aldington has supplemented 
his several essays on the subject with 
a full-length book, subjecting Water- 
ton and those .who have written about 
him to a critical re-examination. 


The Squire’s fantastic eccentricities 
are duly recorded—his ride on the alli- 
gator, his climb up St. Peter’s to the 
top of the dome, his habit of climbing 
trees, of sleeping on the floor and of 
going barefooted even in the jungle. 
His solid achievements are also re- 
viewed and weighed—notably his dis- 
covery of the precise method by which 
the South American Indians made the 
Wourali poison (curare) with which 
they tipped their arrows, the conversion 
of his estate, Walton Hall, into the 
world’s first bird and animal refuge, 
his revolution in the art of taxidermy, 
his native though undisciplined flair for 
writing, and, of course, his pioneering 
explorations of the jungles of British 
Guiana all the way to the borders of 
Brazil. 

Waterton was, to Mr. Aldington’s 
annoyance, a Catholic. This annoyance 
becomes at times so intense that the 
tone of an otherwise entertaining and 
informative book is spoiled. Objectivity 
is a quality not to be confused with 
lack of sympathy, and Mr. Aldington 
seems to have about as much affection 
for the Squire as the late G. G. Coulton 
had for the Middle Ages, and with 
somewhat the same result: a regret- 
table tendency to merge portraiture 
with caricature. 

Mr. Aldington might ponder with 
profit the judgment of a fellow agnos- 
tic, the eminent Sir Leslie Stephen. In 
a letter to Dr. Norman Moore (who 
wrote the article on Waterton for Sir 
Leslie’s Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy) Stephen remarked: “Indeed, I 
prefer to have all lives written by per- 
sons who sympathize with the subjects, 
whatever my personal feeling may be.” 
It would certainly seem to be an ele- 
mentary requirement, and it is a pity 
that the manifest merits of the present 
volume should be prejudiced by the 
want of such sympathy for its subject. 

PHILuips TEMPLE 





SO SURELY ANCHORED 





By Katherine Burton. Kenedy. 260p. 
$3.50 


Readers interested in Catholic Ameri- 
cana will welcome this account of the 
founding of the Sisters of Mercy by 
Mother Catherine McAuley in Ireland, 
and of the young Order’s pioneering 
work in western Pennsylvania. A group 
of the sisters, led by Mother Francis 
Warde, arrived at Pittsburgh in 1843. 
There they opened a school and the 
city’s first hospital—indeed it was the 
first hospital in western Pennsylvania— 
visited prisoners and tried their best to 
be all things to the extremely hetero- 
geneous population the dawning ma- 
chine age was attracting to the new 
industrial center. 

Other foundations soon followed, in- 





A new, popular history... 








MEXICO, 

A LAND OF 

VOLCANOES 
FROM CORTES TO ALEMAN 

By J. H. Schlarman 

Here is fascinating history written 
in human lives, providing an un- 
derstanding of Mexico through her 
men and women. Weaving sketchy 
fragments into a whole picture, the 
author presents full and authentic 
cultural, psychological and historic- 
al backgrounds from the Astec 
period to the present. $5.00 


Woman’s greatest career... 





FITTING GOD INTO 
THE PICTURE 


By Mary Lewis Coakley 
Both married and single women 
are finding this book a guide to 
satisfying, happy days. “No wo- 
man could possibly read this book 
without receiving many an inspira- 
tion and guidance towards both 
temporal and permanent happi- 
ness.”—Catholic Review. $2.50 


The Sacrament of Love... 





LITTLE MEDITATIONS 
ON THE 
HOLY EUCHARIST 
By the Rev. Thomas D. Williams 
Ranging from simple to profound 
are these 365 brief, powerful con- 
siderations on The Real Presence, 


Holy Communion, and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. $3.50 





WHAT ARE 


THESE WOUNDS? 

By Thomas Merton 
Hailed at once as a discerning, 
human portrait of a great saint 
is the gifted Trappist’s story of 
St. Lutgarde. The New York 
Times: “Merton vividly and 
amusingly describes Lutgarde’s 
robust good deeds and subtly 
analyzes her infinitely complex 
Spiritual visions and states.” 


$2.50 











At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


104 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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cluding the one at Loretto, that unique 
community in the heart of the Alle- 
ghenies where Demetrius Gallitzin, 
Russian prince and missioner extraordi- 
nary, had performed such marvels half 
a century before. At first the sisters’ 
convent there was very small and primi- 
tive. Open fireplaces furnished both 
heat and cooking facilities; water came 
from an outside pump; in winter, drifts 
of snow sometimes reached the second- 
story windows. 

However, al] of these physical hard- 
ships of the sisters were outweighed 
by the spiritual services they were able 
to render the well-disposed. simple in- 
habitants, hundreds of whose parents 
Father Gallitzin had gathered into the 
Church. Mrs. Burton gives some inter- 
esting pictures of a number of these 
people. Another foundation was soon 
begun at Cresson, near the spot where 
the historic and remarkable old Portage 
Railroad climbed the mountain. It is 
this foundation which has grown into 
the present beautiful Mt. Aloysius 
Junior College and Academy. 

As the years went on, American 
young women joined the Irish pioneers. 
Among them were the two Ihmsen girls, 
daughters of a successful Pittsburgh 
manufacturer; and Emma _ Cosgrave, 
also the daughter of a leading Pitts- 
burgh family. All became outstanding 
religious, who were to help guide the 





Order during its great period of ex- 
pansion. Like Mother McAuley herself 
and like Mother Warde, these coura- 
geous pioneers were true Sisters of 
Mercy—“women of action as well as of 
prayer.” Pauta KurtH 





THE ROMANTIC NEW ORLEANS 





By Robert Tallant. Dutton. 355p. $4.50 


Mr. Tallant gives predominantly an ac- 
count, rather less generously anectodal 
than many of its predecessors, of the 
glittering ante-bellum Society (with a 
capital S) and of its twentieth-century 
counterpart, the complex foundation for 
the annual Mardi Gras fétes and spring 
fiestas. But there are passages here and 
there and a great many incidental allu- 
sions and implications that make it a 
better-rounded account than other treat- 
ments of the subject have been. At in- 
tervals, throughout, the grey light of a 
cloudy day replaces gaslight, permit- 
ting the reader to glimpse broken sec- 
tions in the delicate iron lacework of 
balconies and frayed threads along the 
edges of cuffs. 

To be sure, those disillusioning de- 
tails weren’t the ones Mr. Tallant was 
most interested in communicating. The 
book concentrates upon the splendid 
exploits of the Marignys, the Pontalbas, 
the Macartys; the rivalries of the krewes 








of Proteus, Comus and Rex; the lavish 
hospitality tendered famous visitors; 
the parties large and small, formal and 
informal; and a few of the most spec- 
tacular duels. It is probably because the 
book was intended to be an account only 
of the fashionable life of the city that 
there are mere brief and tangential ref.- 
erences to the more vivid activities of 
the Basin Street set, nothing much 


about the doings of the numerous Puri-. 


tanical group of which George Wash- 
ington Cable was chief spokesman, and 
almost nothing at all about the Negroes 
who have composed a third or more of 
the population of the city since almost 
the earliest times and who contributed 
their full share toward making New 
Orleans both what it used to be and 
what it is. 

The book demonstrates, as it was in- 
tended to do, that New Orleans has 
always had and still possesses an aris- 
tocracy of birth, as distinguished from 
those of wealth to which all but one or 
two of the other American cities are 
limited. And it shows with interesting 
detail the successive conflicts and amal- 
gamations that have occurred as first 
the Spanish and, later, several waves of 
American newcomers made their homes 
and fortunes in the city. 

Most notably, however, though he 
didn’t mean it to be taken as his chief 
accomplishment, Mr. Tallant proves 














THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 


The spiritual reflections long attributed to 
Thomas a Kempis, here translated from 
the original manuscript of Gerard Groote. 
Known and beloved through five centuries, 
these gems of spiritual wisdom anticipate 
every mind, understand every heart. 
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that New Orleans never was and isn’t 
now the earthly paradise that romancers 
have led people to think it. In pic- 
turing the condition of a considerable 
portien of the present-day Creole élite, 
for example, he shows his reader proud 
families dressed altogether in black— 
the outward manifestation of their 
longing, he says, for the gaiety of their 
forebears—reduced to serving to their 
callers New Orleans’ cheapest food, 
bananas. “New Orleans,” he concludes, 
“has never been ‘the city that care for- 
got,’ but it has always been a city that 
has tried to ignore care.” 

The Romantic New Orleans belies 
its title, but some people will find it 
more worthwhile because it does so. 
Epwarp W. HAMILTON 





THE WORD 











The Word: Second Sunday after Easter 
I am the Good Shepherd... 


Our eldest daughter pirouetted prettily, 
and her dancing-slippers twinkled un- 
der the hem of her pink gown. Betty 
and Joe looked on indulgently, but 
three-year-old Jimmy and little Geena 
stared as if they were seeing a fairy 
princess. My wife and I assured Mary 
that she looked lovely; and in a few 
minutes she went out the door on her 
way to her first prom. “Have a good 
time,” we called after her. 

Presently the children went upstairs 
to bed, and we were left alone in that 
blessed hour or two of quiet which 
parents prize above diamonds and 
rubies. 

My eyes met my wife’s. I lifted my 
shoulders in a tiny shrug, and we 
smiled. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible,’ 
“Our daughter!” 

I shook my head and looked into 
space. 

“Do you remember,” she asked, “how 
she looked when she was born?” 

I made a face. “Complete with jaun- 
dice! I remember. And do you remem- 
ber her colic?” 

My wife sighed. “Week after week, 
with only two or three hours of sleep 
each night! I don’t see how you stayed 
awake at work.” 

“Sometimes,” I said, “I didn’t. I took 
catnaps with my head on my type- 
writer. Remember when she _ had 


9 


she said. 


whooping-cough, and the attacks came 
every twenty minutes and we learned 
to snatch ten minutes of sleep between 
them?” 

“And those make-believe playmates 
she had,” said my wife. “Do you re- 
member?” 


“T do,” I told her. “I even remember 
the names she gave them. One was 
Pruen.” 

“And Fayren,” said my wife. “Where 
in the world do you suppose she got 
those names?” 

“Search me,” I answered. “But we 
had to pretend we could see them. We 
had to admire their dresses; remem- 
ber?” 

“Worse than that,” she said. “She 
used to scold us for walking wheres 
they were standing.” 

I chuckled. “It was downright 
spooky. Remember when she asked me 
to prove she had a soul? She was three 
years old. And I said, ‘Honey, you can 
see your mother with your eyes. Now 
close your eyes, and think about her. 
Can you still see her?’ ” 

My wife smiled. “And she said she 
could. And you told her she was seeing 
me with the eyes of her soul.” 

“Something more,” I said. “I asked 
her to describe you. And she said, 
‘Mommy is all silver and shining. 
Mommy is beautiful.’” I paused. “She 
gave us a bitter few weeks once. Re- 
member?” 

My wife nodded. ‘When she nearly 
died. Joe, nothing will ever crush you 
again as that did.” 

I went and sat beside her. “No,” I 
said. “I’ve learned something. I’ve 
learned that we have to leave life and 





INTRODUCTION 
TO 
HOLINESS 


by Henri Petitot, O.P. 
Trans. by Malachy G. Carroll 


This book is for both pious lay- 
men and religious who desire to 
make progress in holiness. It is im- 
bued with the spirit of St. Therese 
of the Infant Jesus and treats The 
Ascetic Life, The Active Life, and 
The Unitive Life. Special emphasis 
is laid on the daily, incessant 
struggle that confronts all who aim 
With 


and directness of 


at true spiritual perfection. 
his simplicity 
style, Father Petitot has covered the 
subject well and it might well be 
= a textbook on the spiritual 
i1Te, 


$2.50 


At your bookstore 
or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 























TO ROME 


In newest American equipment all 
the way .. . SABENA's DC-6 4-en- 
gined, pressurized airliners cross the 
Atlantic high above any weather 
disturbances. 

The SABENA System reaches all 
European cities, the Near East and 
Africa on frequent schedules. 

And remember—Holy Year travel 
to Italy is heavy. Make reservations 
now to be sure es 
of desired going 
and return dates. 





SABENA's beautiful 
Holy Year folder, and Tour Booklet, 
on request. 


Vatican scene, with St. Peter’s 
in the background. 





REDUCED FARES 


now in effect on round trips 
from New York. All trips 
may be completed as late as 


JUNE 30th 














For information and reservations, 
see your Travel Agent, or 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 
422 Madison Ave.,N. Y.17—PLaza 3-1800 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4—FRanklin 2-3870 
323 Geary St., San Francisco 2—YUkon 2-6922 
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The Frederick Pustet Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, selects as tts choice of the ten 
best currently available books which have 
proved over the years to be of most lasting 
value, the books listed below. The roster 
of reporting stores gives the ten books that 


are 


popular month by month: this in- 


dividual report spots books of permanent 
interest. 


10 


. 


Explanation of the Epistles and 
Gospels 
Goffine 
Pustet 


Faith of Our Fathers 
Gibbons 
Kenedy 


Confessions of St. Augustine 


tr. by Frank J. Sheed 
Sheed & Ward 
Public Life of Our Lord 
Goodier 
Kenedy 
Introduction to a Devout Life 


St. Francis de Sales 
Pustet 


imitation of Christ 
Thomas & Kempis 
Bruce 
Catholic Bible 
Benziger 
Autobiography of the Little Flower 
Kenedy 


Story of Theresa Neumann 
Schimberg 
Bruce 


Spiritual Life 
Tanquerey 
Newman 





The 


The 


The 


CLUB SELECTIONS 
FOR APRIL 


Catholic Book Club: 
The Outlander 
Germaine Guevremont 


Whittlesey House. $3 


Spiritual Book Associates: 
The Eucharist and Christian Life 
Aloysius J. Willinger, D.D. 
St. Anthony's Guild Press. $2 


Catholic Children's Book Club: 
PICTURE BOOK GROUP: 
Who Dreams of Cheese? 

Leonard Weisgard 
Scribner. $2 
INTERMEDIATE GROUP: 


Four Farthings and a Thimble 
Margaret J. Baker 


Longmans. $2.50 
OLDER BOYS: 
Catcher from Double-A 


Duane Decker 


Morrow. $2.50 


OLDER GIRLS: 
The Wind's in the West 
Ella Williams Porter 
Macmillan. $2.50 
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NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 21 East 7lst Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
- eam N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








PENNSYLVANIA 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES, 

Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and 
commercial courses. Small classes. Beau- 
tiful modern building located on 140 
acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes 
laundry. Accredited by State Department 
of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 























VERMONT 


St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 
A Liberal Arts College 


for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Enrollment 
limited to 1,000. 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 





death in the hands of the Good Shep- 
herd.” 

My wife glanced at the door through 
which our daughter had vanished in a 
swirl of pink. “We’ve watched over 
her, haven’t we?” she said. “But now 
we'll have to leave her more and more 
in His hands.” JosepH A. BREIG 





PARADE 











LIFE COURSED THROUGH THE 
week pretty much as it has since the 
red dawn of the Atomic Age... . Em- 
phasized was the insecurity which in- 
creasingly pervades the modern era.... 
The perils facing today’s parents were 
observed. . . . In Chicago, a letter read- 
ing “I just shot Mother,” sent police 
hot-footing on the trail of a son... . 
The woes of spouses were reported. ... 
In Canada, a youthful husband told the 
judge he had not worried too much 
when his bride of four months threat- 
ened to poison him, then added: “But 
when she hit me on the head with an 
ax and tried to clip off my leg after I 
had fallen on the floor, I felt that the 
situation was becoming serious.” .. . 
Flying saucers filled the household air. 
. . . In New York, a wife, suing for 
divorce, testified that her husband 
hurled saucers and filled teacups at 
her. . . . Matrimonial calm was ruffled 
by tiffs. . . . In Pittsburgh, a young 
wife informed a court that her unem- 
ployed husband demanded baby-sitting 
fees from her. She explained: “When 
I was going out to work to support our 
children, my husband would baby-sit. 
But he would tell me: “If you don’t 
give me $1.50 for the day, I won’t sit 
with the children. I’ll go out and pitch 
horseshoes.” . . . In spite of the grind- 
ing sound of breaking homes, optimists 
continued getting married. . . . In Hart- 
ford, Conn., a couple went through an 
air-borne marriage ceremony in a char- 
tered plane, then fluttered down for a 
honeymoon on earth. The bride said: 
“I told my husband I wanted a plain 
wedding. He thought I meant a plane 
wedding.” . . . In the ranks of engaged 
couples, spats flared. . . . In Lambert- 
ville, N. J., a butcher, to get even with 
his fiancée, set fire to her beauty parlor, 
then joined the volunteer fire company 
and helped extinguish the flames. . . . 
The direction in which the world is 
moving caused apprehension among 
sub-teen-agers. . . . In Kent, Wash., a 
twelve-year-old girl wrote to her Sena- 
tor: “Dear Senator: For pity sakes, 
let’s not have any more wars. It sure 
is causing a lot of trouble.” . .. In 
New York, a tiny lad forwarded the 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Prayer Books 





THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE. By Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. A Prayer Book for teen-age 
girls. Contains also the Ordinary of the Mass. 
Red edges, $3.25; gold edges, $4.00. Leather, 
$5.00. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. By Rev. F. 
X. Lasance. A prayer book including Coun- 
sels, Reflections and Prayers; also the Ordinary 
of the Mass. 782 pages. 3%” x 4%", Red 
edges, $3.50; gold edges, $4.50. Leather, 
$5.50. 

Ee 


THE RACCOLTA. A collection of all the 
Official indulgenced prayers and devotions of 
the Church. 700 pages, 4%’ x 7’, $4.25. 


TET 
MY PRAYER BOOK. By Rev. F. X. Lasance, 
Reflections, Counsels, Prayers and Devotions. 
Contains the Ordinary of the Mass and the 


Nuptial Mass. Red edges, $3.25; gold es, 
$4.00, Leather, $5.00. i 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - San Francisco 


TAMARACK INN 


in the beautiful Keene Valley, 
N. Y.; center of hiking district of 








a 


‘ 

4 
> ON. > 
P the Adirondacks; sports; centrally 4 
> located for hundreds of scenic spots; 4 
, vegetables from our garden. Folder. {¢ 
} , 
, ? 
, : 


Phone: Keene 13F14. 
C. P. Segard, Jr. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 

Girls — 151st Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital, 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 

Dean of Junior College 














PARENTS! 


Looking for a camp for your 
youngsters? 
CONSULT 

AMERICA’S Camp Directory 


in this issue 
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All the family 

will enjoy a vacation 

that is truly different in beautiful, 
romantic Québec, where all summer 
sports are at their best. Splendid roads 
lead all through picturesque French- 
Canada. Oldtime hospitality awaits 
you in comfortable modern inns and 


hotels. 
aa PROVINCE DE 
t 
uébec 


For your free copy of “La Province de Québec, 
with maps, write today to Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City 20. 





” 





4 Traymore Horet 


MIAMI BEACH 
DIRECTLY on the OCEAN af 24th SI. 





POOL AND OABANA CLUB 
Private Beach . Cocktail Lounge 
Social Staff . Continental Dining Room 
Low Spring and Summer Rates 








Perhaps YOUR prayer and 
YOUR understanding will 
help another return. 


READ 


“SHEPHERDS 
IN THE MIST” 


E. BOYD BARRETT 
$2.00 
at your bookstore 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO., INC. 
22 Park Place, New York 7, New York 











following letter to the President: “Dear 
Sir: I am a boy of nine years of age, 
and in the fourth grade of school. I 
wish to graduate public and high 
school. Those were my ambitions ever 
since I was eight years old. Ever since 
I heard about the hydrogen bomb and 
heard the terrible things that could 
happen to the people and the cities if 
it were dropped for reasons of some 
selfish people who think only of them- 
selves and not of anything that really 
matters, I wonder if it is worth study- 
ing my lessons and planning for the 
future. There is no reason preparing 
for something that is not to be. I hope 
that no one will be selfish enough to 
take away the future from boys and 
girls like me all over the world. I would 
like to know if there is going to be a 
future for us.” 


Our Lady of Fatima has already an- 
swered the little lad’s question. 

She has disclosed that the iddnniag 
future now casting its shadows over the 
human race can still be averted by 
prayer and penance. . . . Twentieth- 
century man is the prodigal feeding on 
husks. . . . He must arise and return 
to his Father. . . . If he does, there will 
be a brighter future shining out for 
boys and girls all over the world. 

Joun A. Toomey 





FILMS 











RIDING HIGH. Superficially, Bing 
Crosby’s latest picture is his most en- 
tertaining in some time. To achieve 
this entertainment, however, it operates 
on a fairly low ethical level. The plot 
concerns an impecunious racing man 
(Crosby) who seeks to escape the 
hand-to-mouth existence of the track by 
getting engaged to a divorcée (Frances 
Gifford) and becoming the manager of 
one of her millionaire father’s numer- 
ous business enterprises. The girl’s 
non-conformist younger sister (Coleen 
Gray) and a horse with Derby pros- 
pects eventually coax Bing away from 
the oppressive atmosphere of wealth, 
which seems to be what the picture is 
against. On the other hand, it heartily 
approves of its hero’s pursuit of the 
ponies, although the chief requisites 
for this career appear to be lack of in- 
dustry and a cavalier attitude towards 
honesty. Since the whole thing is done 
in a broadly comic vein, presumably 
its dubious message will not be taken 
seriously. Along the way there are very 
bright lines and situations, smoothly 
integrated songs and some wonderfully 
raffish characters, notably William 
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Demarest and Raymond Walburn. In 
general, though, the picture does not 
quite conceal what it is—the remake 
of a film from a period, fifteen years 
ago, when the social responsibility of 
the screen lagged particularly far be- 
hind its technical advances. (Para- 
mount) 


THE DAUGHTER OF ROSIE 
O’GRADY. The supply of pseudo-nos- 
talgic, backstage, Technicolor musicals 
is apparently inexhaustible. In its off- 
stage moments this one deals with the 
conflict between a _ stage-struck girl 
(June Haver) and her pig-headed, an- 
ti-theatre Irish father (James Barton). 
If the picture is more tolerable than 
some, this is due not to its depressing- 
ly elementary plot but rather to the 
generally high caliber of its intermit- 
tent vaudeville acts. However, adults 
in a reminiscing mood are warned that 
these specialty numbers reveal a mod- 
ern technique hardly indigenous to the 
variety theatre run at the turn of the 
century by Tony Pastor (played in the 
picture by Gordon MacRae). (War- 
ner Brothers) 


If you want to take your youngsters to 
the movies you might try the follow- 


ing: 
THE REFORMER AND THE RED. 
HEAD. An amiable comedy of boy 
meets girl, the boy being a slightly 
cynical mayoralty candidate (Dick 
Powell), and the girl being the local 
zoo-keeper’s crusading and charmingly 
daffy daughter (June Allyson), who 
appoints herself his campaign man- 
ager. The outcome records the joint 
triumph of better government and 
matrimony over a series of complica- 
tions provided in about equal propor- 
tion by wild animals and wild _politi- 
cians. (MGM) 


COMANCHE TERRITORY. A Techni- 
color Western featuring some Indians 
who are nice people being done out of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness by a group of land-grabbing, 
renegade whites. Aside from this start- 
ling reversal of the usual order, the 
picture contains most of the standard 
horse-opera ingredients, including a 
very brave hero (Macdonald Carey) 
who invents the Bowie knife to 
help the Indians defend their homes, 
and a buckskin-clad heroine (Maureen 
O’Hara) who can take care of herself 
in any emergency. It also has an un- 
pretentious way of making the most of 
its meager equipment, so that the hard- 
riding and fast-shooting action pro- 
vides exciting action rather than just 
noise, and the movie adds up to a 
good bet for an afternoon’s entertain- 
ment. (Universal-International) 
Morra Watsy 
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THEATRE 











THE WISTERIA TREES. Joshua Lo- 
gan, by splitting himself into a trium- 
virate, has managed to get credits in 
the playbill as author, director and, 
with Leland Hayward, co-producer. In 
each of his several functions he has 
earned his credit. As author, he has 
written a significant social drama, in 
which Helen Hayes, starred in the lead- 
ing role, gives a radiant performance. 
As director, he has paced the action 
with split-second precision without 
turning the actors into robots. As pro- 
ducer, he deserves at least half the 
credit for asking Jo Mielziner to de- 
sign the set, which is so at one with 
the mood of the story that it seems as 
intrinsic as the motivation in the pat- 
tern of the play. 

It is irrelevant, I think, that Mr. Lo- 
gan’s first solo effort as a dramatist is, 
as mentioned in the playbill, based on 
Chekhov’s play, The Cherry Orchard. 


The plays are identical twins in plot 
structure, of course, and also similar in 
subject—the decline of an aristocracy 
too proud to go along with social 
change. But plot and subject matter are, 
at highest, of secondary importance. In 
portraiture of character and social color 
The Wisteria Trees is indigenous. 

The scene is a decaying plantation 
in Louisiana; the time is the turn of 
the century; and the pivotal character 
is the owner of the estate who cannot 
detach herself from her aristocratic 
background. Planted by the owner’s an- 
cestors, the wisterias were once the 
pride of the plantation, and are still 
beautiful. But they do not help in pay- 
ing the mortgage. Confronted with the 
choice of cutting her wisterias down 
and sowing the ground with profitable 
strawberry seeds, or marrying a man 
rich enough to let her keep the lovely 
but useless trees, the owner chooses 
ruin in preference to surrender. 

The slave-holding oligarchy of the 
old South, for all its sins, was probably 
the finest aristocracy that has ever ex- 
isted in the New World. It was re- 
ligious, and included such God-fearing 
men as Robert E. Lee and “Stonewall” 





Camp Directory 








CRANWELL — 


A Catholic Camp for boys 7-16 








Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program recreation 
and cultural activities. Ideally Late in heart 
of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre estate. Fea- 
turing riding, swimming, golf. Private 9-hole 
course. Also baseball, tennis, crafts, fishing, 
trips. Altitude 1,250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. 
and Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12 
For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAxWEL. 8.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 . Mass. 


























TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poco- 
nos. 800 acres on private lake, 3 
hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia. Superbly equipped. Rid- 
ing, golf, swimming, sailing, 
canoeing, aquaplaning, archery, 
hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 33rd year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 
Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos" 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 

















CATHOLIC BOYS— 
CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 


@ On beautiful Lake Dunmore. 

@ Established 13 years. 

@ Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 

@ All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 

@ Directed and Supervised by owner. 

@ Season—June 28 to August 23. 

e ae limited to 75 boys. 

Ite today for booklet mg 

CAMP BREBEUF in pictures wi 
full description of 1 facilities. 


Mr. J. Gordon Wright, director 


6351 Overbrock Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 














Jackson among its distinguished sons. 
It developed a gracious way of life, and 
it was, or was beginning to be, more 
humane toward social inferiors than 
the knights of the Age of Chivalry. Its 
favored slaves, as if in compensation 
for their bondage, were educated in 
manners and the uses of authority; and 
it was not unusual for a slave, like 
Scott in The Wisteria Trees, to become 
virtually his master’s master. The Dixie 
aristocracy was destroyed by the Civil 
war, which killed off too many men, 
leaving the estates top-heavy with 
women. 

Mr. Logan has captured the spirit of 
a culture that is dying because it is too 
corrupt to survive, along with the nu- 
ances of its social and racial attitudes, 
and Miss Hayes is splendid in the role 
of a woman born for luxury who can- 
not make any decision except the 
wrong one. Kent Smith is convincing as 
a representative of the vigorous new 
people taking over in the South, and 
the supporting cast of white and col- 
ored actors offers several agreeable 
performances in minor roles. The thea- 
tre is the Martin Beck. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


Catholie Cam 
Boys 7-18, it 
White Mts., N. H. 
ea. Separate Junior 
r 


D riflery, 
basketball, baseball, football, boxing, craftwork, daily 
movies, nature study, camping trips to Canada and m 
laundry, riding, necessary tutoring included in fee of 
$275. Scholarships available. Annual pilgrimage to 
the Shrine of St. Anne at Quebec. Reg. nurse. Chris- 
tian - No hay fever. Half-season enrollments 
accepted. 


Box 1270-A—The Lee Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 








CAMP CLARE HAVEN 
MARY HAVEN JOSEPH HAVEN 
GIRLS BOYS 


6-14 years 6-12 years 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
ese Ist to AUGUST 26th—$ 176.00 

JULY 15th to AUGUST 26th—$132.00 
CONDUCTED by the SISTERS of ST. FRANCIS 
CLARE ACADEMY 
HASTINGS. ON-HUDSON 6, N. Y. 
Booklet will be forwarded upon request. 











NAMASCHAUG 


LAKE SPOFFORD 
5lst SEASON 


$200 Nine Weeks, $110 Per Month 


(Boys) 





CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOYS -— Ages 6 to 16—GIRLS 


MARQUETTE 
BOYS—=30th Season 
ON LAKE SPOFFORD 
Featuring $60 Two-Week Reservations 


Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals—Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 


Transportation Included in All Fees 
For Booklet Write 


JOHN E. CULLUM — MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 —if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 


SPRUCELAND 


GRANITE LAKE 
30th SEASON 


$225 for Season, $120 Per Month 


(Girls) 
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‘fulormation 


Subscribe now 
RAED 
1 year, only $2.00 


2 years, $3.50 
3 years, $5.00 


write today to 


403 West S9th Street 
New York 19, N. Y.° 


A monthly magazine publ shed 


by the PAULIST FATHERS 








tr 


EYE EXAMINATIONS — three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 


Established 1892 
Louls oer. and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU 5-6774 














NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





JUNE GRADUATE, B.S. in Education; 
desires teaching position in Catholic High 
School; history, English or sociology; best 
of references. Box VC, AMERICA Press, 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST . struggling to 
build school; 85 Catholics in two counties 
of 85,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleeck China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc, Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y 























WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 














(] Send bi-monthly Catalog 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Solar energy 

Epitor: It was kind of you to send me a 
copy of your Review with the long and 
excellent article on utilizing solar energy 
[“Let’s harness the sun.” Am. 4/1/50] 
and with a kind of notice of our Smith- 
sonian work. I have invented a device for 
solar power, and have a contract with 
a firm that proposes to build an experi- 
mental one on an engineering scale. The 
calculated overall efficiency is about 25 
per cent. There is a desert of 150,000 
square miles in California, Nevada and 
Arizona, all contiguous, where twenty 
times the power now used for all pur- 
poses in the United States could be ob- 
tained from sun rays and, I think, more 
cheaply than coal in Pennsylvania. It 
ought to be developed before we are 
drawn into another war. 

Cuartes G. ABBOT 

Washington, D. C. Smithsonian Institution 


Legend and fact 


Epitor: The reviewer of René Dubos 
book, Louis Pasteur (Am. 3/18/50), says 
that “this is the story of a Catholic lay- 
man” and adds: “M. Dubos makes quite 
clear that Pasteur was always a Catholic 
by practice and by conviction.” 

This error concerning Pasteur’s sup- 
posed Catholicism has been often repeated, 
for it is solidly entrenched. No one, to 
my knowledge, has attempted more force- 
fully to dispel it in recent years than 
Fr. André George (Etudes, issue of 
March, 1948). 

M. René Vallery-Radot’s biography of 
Pasteur, a monumental work to which 
most biographers of Pasteur owe a great 
deal, is annoyingly vague on the scientist’s 
religion, and rightly so. In 1939 when 
Paul Dupuy ascribed to Vallery-Radot the 
legend of Pasteur, the integral Catholic, 
the biographer’s son sent Dupuy the fol- 
lowing letter: 

My father always maintained, as well 

as my mother [Pasteur’s daughter], 

that Pasteur was not a_ practical 

Catholic. If you open the Vie de 

Pasteur, you will see that my father 

speaks of the spiritualism and not 

of the Catholicism of Pasteur. I well 
remember the irritation of my father 
and mother when some priest in the 
pulpit took leave to ascribe to Pasteur 
this phrase which he never uttered: 

“TI have the faith of a Breton peasant.” 

. .. All the literature that has been 

written on the pretended Catholicism 

of Pasteur is absolutely false. 
We have, moreover, the testimony of Fr. 
Constant, O.P. (Sept., September 21, 1934) 
that Mme. Pasteur chose one of his con- 
freres, Fr. Boulanger, O.P., to win her 
husband back to the practice of his re- 
ligion. Fr. Boulanger succeeded, and six 
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months before Pasteur died, he received 
Communion from Fr. Boulanger’s hands, 
and he also received Viaticum on his 
deathbed. 

Let us be thankful that Pasteur died 
“holding a crucifix.” But in the light of the 
evidence adduced, it is difficult to claim 
him as a “Catholic” scientist, except for 
the last six months of his life. 

Atrrep R. DesauTEts, S.J. 

Weston, Mass. 

(We are deeply indebted to the author of 


the above letter for the important informa- 
tion it contains. Ep.) 


Through a glass darkly 


Epiror: Permit me to find fault with 
“Hors-d’oeuvres for ‘The Party’” (Am. 
3/25/50)—for two reasons. 

First, the author suggests that Mr. 
Eliot’s Cocktail Party allegedly has a mes- 
sage of salvation for the “various levels” 
of mankind; yet it is a disturbing fact 
that not even the practised ear of the 
critics can perceive with certainty exactly 
what that message is. Mr. Eliot appears 
concerned with only the educated persons, 
those with “the sophisticated ear”; the 
other half of mankind is not even seriously 
represented. 

A drama, motivated by a message of sal- 
vation for a troubled world, will ultimately 
be judged by the clarity with which that 
message is communicated to the various 
segments of mankind, not only to those 
who can afford to sit in the orchestra 
seats, but even those in the first and 
second balconies. 

Second, I wish to point out the fallacy 
in Father Gardiner’s conclusion that “it 
is a tribute to the richness of Mr. Eliot’s 
play that it can suggest and deserve pro- 
longed examination.” A prolonged exami- 
nation is no test of value; it merely in- 
dicates the suspicion that there may be 
value. The examination that has been 
made of Cocktail Party has not been a 
study of some redeeming message or its 
application to us; the examination has 
been made, and prolonged, to discover 
what may be at the core of the play, to 
find out what Eliot is trying to convey. 

Jersey City, N. J. Joun F. Irvine 


Touché 


Epitor: Your Comment “Fee-splitting is 
a sin” (Am. 3/18) asks: “Does organized 
medicine feel, however, that it has done 
all it can to implement its efforts to stamp 
out fee-splitting?” 

Does organized religion feel that it has 
done all it can to implement its efforts to 
stamp out sin? 

Cuartes G. Hayven, M.D. 

Boston, Mass. 
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